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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


UT of the-German acceptance of the Anglo-American plan for 

a strengthened German administratior in Western Germany, 
French irritation at not being told the details of the plan beforehand 
and unbridled Russian denunciation of it developments of inter- 
national as well as of purely German importance may emerge. The 
French attitude is natural, but since the arrangement concerns only 
the Anglo-American Zone in the first instance, and the co-operation 
of both the other two occupying Powers was invited, there was 
something to be said for not in the first instance differentiating 
between France and Russia. But Anglo-French conversations are 
going on in London, and it is to be hoped that close collaboration 
with the French Zone, if not actual fusion, will result from them. 
The new proposals open a new era in the life of Western Germany, 
involving as they do a transfer to German shoulders of responsi- 
bility that ought to have been placed there before this. The pro- 
vision for an enlarged Economic Council, with an Upper House, 
composed of members directly elected by each Land Government, 
and an Executive or Cabinet, does in fact suggest something like a 
Parliament for Western Germany, based on a compromise between 
the federation which the Americans and the German Christian 
Democrats favour and the centralisation advocated elsewhere. And 
it may well evoke from the Russians a response in the shape of a 
rival Eastern German Government, and the attempted eviction of 
British and Americans from Berlin on the ground that the quadripar- 
tite system has broken down and the pretence of working may as 
well be abandoned. All that looks like coming to a head when the 
Allied Control Commission meets in Berlin next week. Then or 
eatlier the Russians will have to decide whether to co-operate, on 
an all-Germany basis, in the currency reform scheme which the 
British and Americans intend to put through, and more generally 
whether to return anything but an aggressive negative to the appeal 
which Mr. Morrison addressed to Moscow in an admirably phrased 
speech on Sunday. Reports of extensive Communist sabotage plots 
Prompted by Cominform look ominous. However that may be, 
the British and Americans cannot stay progress in the West. The 
advance is wisely planned, and in France’s interest as well as 
‘Germany’s her association with it is much to be desired, 


Palestine Perils 


The United Nations Palestine Commission, still at Lake Success, 
has heard Sir Alexander Cadogan in secret session explain Britain’s 
plans for co-operating with, and presumably handing over to, the 
Commission when it reaches Palestine. Details of the operation need 
to be kept secret, and it is to be hoped they will be, but present plans 
may have to be modified radically by the development of events. 
Palestine is moving towards civil war, not away from it, and only the 
presence of British troops prevents it from flaming up immediately. 
The irruptions of Arabs from Syria in the past week have not been on 
a formidable scale, but they give sinister warning of what may come, 
So on the other side do the seizures in the United States of large 
quantities of explosives destined for the Jewish Agency in Palestine. 
The Jews apparently propose to ask the United Nations to organise a 
force to defend partition in Palestine and to re-organise Jewish action 
for the same purpose. The Military Correspondent of The Times 
on Wednesday analysed the military prospect in Palestine in the event 
of open war between Jews and Arabs, concluding that in the absence 
of outside intervention—a proviso the importance of which he under- 
lined—Arab partisans would put the Jews in a very difficult position. 
This, of course, is and always has been a case for the use of an 
international United Nations force, and M. Trygve Lie has actually 
talked of such a thing ; but the Charter provisions for such action 
have remained a dead-letter from the first, and now that the need has 
arisen in an urgent form the Organisation will to all appearance 
remain stultified—as its own Commission seems pessimistically to 
realise. But if fighting in Palestine cannot be prevented it is impera- 
tive that it be isolated. 


No Pause in Greece 


It would be disastrous if the success of the Greek Army in clearing 
the immediate neighbourhood of Konitza of rebels were to give rise 
to the impression that the situation is now improving. It is still 
deteriorating. Since the direct military strength of Markos depends 
on outside aid, there is nothing to stop its deployment in greater force 
at any moment or at any point. In fact the urge to such a move 
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is being sharpened by growing economic confusion inside Greece, 
due on the one hand to the direct activities of the guerillas in frus- 
trating production, and on the other to the indirect effect of their 
presence in swelling the flood of refugees. The upward pull of 
inflation is accentuated by the shortage of goods and the diversion 
of outside aid into military and relief channels. The Army shows 
no signs of changing its tactics in order to cope with the peculiarities 
of guerilla warfare. Possibly such a change would be difficult, and 
possibly the long-term and rather individualistic police work which 
is needed most of all would best be performed by the gendarmerie, 
But there is a long way to go before the gendarmerie is either a suffi- 
ciently numerous or an adequately trained force to carry out unaided 
the work of keeping trouble-makers out of the valleys and destroying 
them in detail. In the meantime the army would be better em- 
ployed in lending a hand than in fostering inter-unit jealousies and 
crying out for more heavy armament. The attitudes of the outside 
Powers have not changed in any way which would lead to that 
isolation of the Greek problem which should be the proper end of 
any intervention. In fact, Greece continues to run down the broad 
road to destruction with half the world in hot pursuit. 


The Kashmir Conflict 


The fact that the United Nations Security Council has formally 
taken cognisance of the dispute—which is in fact open war—between 
India and Pakistan and is about to begin its discussions on the con- 
flict, can do nothing immediate to mitigate the peril of the situation 
existing in and around Kashmir. Trouble was inevitable from the day 
when the Hindu ruler of that predominantly Muslim State declared 
his adhesion to the Dominion of India and India accepted the 
adhesion. The saving condition is that a plebiscite should be held to 
decide the will of the population as soon as conditions permitted. 
They never have permitted, and they look less like it today 
than ever. Each day brings news of a fresh intensification of the 
fight or a new complication like the threats of the North West 
Frontier tribesmen with whom Liaquat Ali Khan, the Premier of 
Pakistan, has been negotiating. What degree of material help the 
well-armed tribesmen who are inflicting heavy losses on the Hindu 
troops opposing them in Kashmir are receiving from the Pakistan 
Government there is at present no means of ascertaining. The 
ciuestion ought to be investigated by the United Nations except for 
the fact that it will quite certainly have become irrelevant long before 
any investigation could be carried out. The importance attached by 
the British Government to the discussions of Lake Success is shown 

y the fact that the Minister for Commonwealth Relations has crossed 
the Atlantic specially for them. The best course the United Nations 
could take would probably be to charge this country primarily with 
the task of mediation and ascertainment of fact. But the danger that 
while the delegates at Lake Success talk, as they must, the conflagra- 
tion in Kashmir may spread disastrously is imminent and alarming. 


Coal, Steel and Inflation 


There is something neat and satisfactory about the idea of the 
British Government and people deliberately turning their attention 
from the coal problem, which was taken to be well on the way to 
solution at the end of 1947, to the steel problem, which is presumably 
to be brought to the same state at the end of 1948. There is, indeed, 
nothing wrong with the concept of orderly progress from one major 
industrial problem to another, beginning with the most fundamental. 
The difficulty arises in squaring it with what is actually happening. 
Statistics published by the National Coal Board last Saturday showed 
that proceeds in the first half of 1947 fell nearly £2,000,000 below 
costs, without any provision at all for interest due to the Treasury 
and interim payments to the former owners. It will be rather 
surprising if results in the second half year are much better, in view 
of the upward tendency in wages and the restrictive effect of the five- 
day week on production. The present year will certainly not see 
the end of the cost problem or of the problem of maintaining the 
mining labour force and increasing output per head. In the case 


of steel it was plainly stated by Sir Stafford Cripps on Monday that 
even if the record output of 14,000,000 ingot tons is achieved, it 
will still be 1,500,000 tons less than requirements. 


The effect of 
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such a deficit will be more insidious than the sudden and disastroyy 
emergence of the corresponding coal deficit last February, by 
that makes it more rather than less dangerous. But what makes 
nonsense of the idea of orderly and planned progress is the menage 
of inflation. Nobody pretends that the recent cap:tal cuts and the 
autumn budget were drastic enough to arrest it, and there is a ten. 
dency to talk about the danger in general terms without doing any. 
thing in particular about it. An article on a later page po:nts to the 
particular peril of allowing the T.U.C. to continue the suicidg 
policy of allowing wages to take their own course. It is net sun 
prising in these circumstances that the Communist, Mr. Arthur 
Horner, approved the nomination of his union’s honorary solictor as 
Labour candidate in the Wigan by-election, for both Communists 
and unions want wages to take their own upward way. The only 
difference between them is that Communists can see that that way 
leads to crisis and disaster, whereas trade unions leaders apperently 
cannot. 


The Doctors’ Objections 

The considered attitude of the medical profession towards accept. 
ance or rejection of the National Health Service Act conditions wil] 
not be known until the result of the plebiscite to be taken on January 
31st is known, but meetings at present being held under the auspices 
of the British Medical Association in London and the provinces 
suggest that a fairly heavy vote is likely to be cast against 
acceptance of the proposals. Apart from the general atmosphere 
of mutual hostility there are three principal questions at issue. On the 
first, the right of a doctor to carry an appeal not merely to the 
Minister but to the courts, there is at least as much to be said on 
the Minister’s side as on the doctors’; none the less Mr. Bevan 
could well afford to make a concession here in the interests of 
general conciliation. In setting his face against the sale of practices 
which will no longer be private practices he is on strong ground, and 
in the matter of so-called “ direction,” which, in fact, is not direction 
at all, the doctors are taking an untenable position; it is perfectly 
reasonable to prevent the influx of more doctors into areas adequately 
provided for already. But the ambiguity about partnerships should 
certainly be settled by an amending Act, not left to the issue of 
subsequent litigation. There remains the question of the basic 
salary of £300. The objection to it among doctors is widespread, 
based on the fact that once the principle is conceded a Minister 
will be able by administrative action so to change the proportions 
of basic salary and capitation fees as to make doctors full-time salaried 
servants of the State. The last word on this has not been said. 
National Insurance has worked well on a purely capitation basis. A 
stronger case than has yet been made for the £300 is needed. 


Second Chamber Problems 

Talk about the reform of the House of Lords remains vague and 
ineffective, but the Parliament Bill now under discussion, cutting 
down from two years to one year the delaying power vested in‘ the 
Lords by the 1911 Act, makes it desirable that the question of the 
form and powers of the Second Chamber should be faced by all 
parties much more seriously than it has been so far. One or two old 
proposals still perfectly relevant, have been brought out of store, 
but on various fundamental principles, particularly whether any 
hereditary elements should be retained, no kind of agreement has 
been reached. A pamphlet just published by the Conservative 
Central Office gives a useful, and in the main objective, review of 
various proposals put forward from time to time, from Lord Salis- 
bury’s Bill of 1888 onwards. But future action need not be deter- 
mined by past disagreements. Certain truths should be (but are not) 
held to be self-evident: that the existence of a Second Chamber is 
essential to the sound working of the constitution ; that any redefini- 
tion of the power of the House of Lords should synchronise with, 
not precede, the revision of its composition ; that mere heredity alone 
should give no title to a place in the Second Chamber ; that such 
provision should be made as would preclude the permanent pre- 
dominance of any single party in the Chamber. It is not merely 
for opponents of the Parliament Bill, whether in the Commons or 
the Lords, to make positive contributions to the discussion. The 
Government ought to make its own views known 
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WAITING FOR CONGRESS 


HE hearings on the Marshall Plan now proceeding in 

Washington have again posed the old problem as to how 
Europeans should conduct themselves while American Congress- 
men are making up their minds. So long as the main task was 
the collection and presentation of fact, as it has been for most of 
the seven months’ period since the Harvard speech was delivered, 
it was possible for Europeans to treat the whole problem relatively 
dispassionately. But now the whole character of the situation is 
changing. The tremendous log-jam of reports and statistics which 
has pent up the course of debate in the United States for months 
has broken at last under the sheer pressure of politics in a Presi- 
dential Election year. It has become clear to everybody, despite 
ageneral reluctance to put it in so many words, that the Republican 
Party has accepted the principle of aid to Europe and that the 
Administration is relying more and more on political rather than 
statistical ammunition. The issue of the total amount of aid has 
been removed by the agreement not to impose a set limit on the 
total financial authorisation for the whole period of the Marshall 
Plan. This decision is a tribute to the good sense of the Republican 
Senator Vandenberg, but it is also a tactical success for 
Mr. Marshall, who at all crucial points so far has been able to 
produce the unanswerable argument that unless aid is sufficient 
to promote genuine recovery in Europe it is simply a waste of 
time and dollars. The Republicans will, of course, continue to 
question in detail each individual appropriation of aid, but since 
that was inevitable whether the total authorisation was fixed or 
not, the net result is a concentration of attention at the really 
crucial point. 

In the meantime the maih argument has shifted to the question 
of the exact machinery by which the programme of aid will be 
administered. It is at this point that the British Press and public 
finds it most difficult to refrain from cheers and jeers from the 
touchline, as one by one the Congressmen bring out their sugges- 
tions, while Mr. Marshall and his lieutenants stand firm on their 
proposal for a single Administrator working under the direction of 
the Secretary of State in matters of foreign policy. The best 
advice is to leave it to Mr. Marshall. None of the schemes so far 
suggested in the Senate or the House of Representatives—the 
most disturbing being the recommendation of the Herter Com- 
mittee that aid should be administered by a corporation with a 
board of directors—is free from the criticism that it would 
delay aid and reduce its effect owing to the difficulty it would 
involve in settling the major problems of foreign policy which are 
inseparable from the Marshall Plan. The fact is that, having once 
conceded the principle of aid to Europe, Congress will have the 
greatest difficulty in putting through any scheme which will hamper 
that aid. Mr. Marshall still keeps his trump card—that tardy and 
inadequate aid is more expensive and wasteful than prompt aid on 
an adequate scale. Possibly he may never have to play it, since 
the report on the problems of administration which Senator 
Vandenberg has requested from the Brookings Institution may have 
the dual virtue of being acceptable to Mr. Marshall and of saving 
the face of the majority of Republicans. That would be the best 
Way out. But it is possible that Congress will decide to ignore 
all the rules of logic and insist on an administrative arrangement 
which will only work with the maximum of friction and delay. 
And even in that case it is doubtful whether any useful purpose 
would be served by an outcry from this country. 

The first rule of British behaviour in the present situation is 
therefore the old one that American politics are best left to 
Americans. But that does not mean that the European réle should 
be an entirely passive one. Far from it. The best and wisest 
of all the European reactions to the Marshall Plan was the first one 
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—the immediate decision of Mr. Bevin to take the lead in calling 
together the countries of Europe to begin that positive co-operation 
which is the essential feature of the whole scheme. The effort 
which went into the original conference, the production of the 
Paris reports and their subsequent successful defence in Washing- 
ton was rapid, violent and sustained. It was no doubt exhausting, 
too, and no less so for having to be conducted under a continuous 
fire of hostility and abuse from Eastern Europe. But there is no 
doubt whatever that it will have to be renewed, even though the 
present, with Congress still undecided, may not be thie best moment. 
European economic co-operation on this unprecedented scale is full 
of difficulty and complications. It will take many years to reduce 
the proposed Customs Union and the various schemes for electricity 
supply, transport, steel production and so on to a smoothly run- 
ning apparatus. But it is a task which must be undertaken—and 
that not merely to ensure American aid or the approval of Con- 
gress, since the one must end in relatively few years and the other 
is governed by many factors other than the behaviour of Europe. 
It is a task which has its own internal reasons and its own rewards. 
It is unthinkable that Mr. Bevin will reverse in the House next 
week the course which he set so spectacularly last June. 

The problems of British behaviour during the crucial debates 
in the American Congress do not end here. Quite apart from the 
question of further and closer co-operation between the sixteen 
countries is the question of the behaviour of the British Govern- 
ment towards its own internal economic problems. It was the 
Prime Minister himself who said, in the crisis debate early in 
August, that, however much we might hope for further American © 
aid, we must base our plans on the assumption that it would not 
be forthcoming. Since then many Ministers, and most notably 
and persistently Sir Stafford Cripps, have said the same thing. 
But can it honestly be said that the day-to-day business of Govern- 
ment is being conducted on the assumption that there will be no 
Marshall aid ? Is that what all planners assume ? And what 
explanation can be given of the absence of specific measures to 
close the gap in the balance of payments which, after all the cuts 
and export drives, remains at something like £400,000,000 a year— 
except the explanation that the dollars will arrive? It cannot 
even be argued that we are hoping for the best while preparing 
for the worst. It would be more true to say that we are vaguely 
fearing the worst while preparing for the best. It would do no 
harm either here or in America if for the time being all our plans 
were published on a dual basis—with and without Marshall aid, 
It would then be plain to our own people that on the most 
optimistic of all assumptions we shall have to work very hard for 
little reward in the next few years ; and it would also be plain to 
the least sympathetic Congressman that the need for outside assist- 
ance is sharp and urgent. We need both effort at home and aid 
from abroad, and neither can be assured of maximum success with- 
out the other. 

The problems of policy and behaviour which face all the other 
countries of Western Europe, including the three who have already 
obtained a preliminary instalment of American aid, are quite as 
searching as our own, if not more so. But the importance of the 
Marshall Plan cannot be kept for long within the compass of the 
policy of any single country. It would be completely unrealistic 
to forget for one moment that the plan is a part—the most im- 
portant part—of the wider American policy of combating the 
aggressive, or at least actively unco-operative, policy of the Soviet 
Union. It must also be remembered that it is the part of American 
policy which is most likely to be effective, if only because the vast 
material wealth which backs the Marshall Plan is more tangible 
and more reliable than the armed force, reduced to a low level by 
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demobilisation, which backs the Truman doctrine. But the chief 
strength of the Marshall Plan, and that which gives it permanent 
validity, is the simple fact that it helps the countries of Europe to 
help themselves. We must stand on our own feet, and this is the 
quickest way in which we can do it. That is the answer to the 
well-worn Communist argument (which can only go on being 
repeated on the assumption that the European public is so foolish 
that it will swallow anything) that the sixteen countries are the 
dupes of the United States. There is no hope of persuading the 
authorities in Eastern Europe that American aid is good for Europe, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OMMUNIST methods in this country are worth studying. We 

have lately had the appeal of the Secretary of the Labour Party 
to trade unionists to wake up and prevent Communists from packing 
lodge and district meetings and carrying their own resolutions and 
electing their own candidates. I have been hearing a good deal of 
the assiduity with which this policy is pursued—very often with 
success, because the rank-and-file unionist either fails to attend the 
meeting or goes home before the end (and therefore before the 
motion is put) because he is sick of the interminable Communist 
speeches. In the last week or two the Lancashire area of National 
Union of Mineworkers has unseated its Communist president. On 
the other hand the important Electrical Trades Union has just 
elected a member of the Communist Party as secretary—not cer- 
tainly because he was a Communist, more probably in spite of 
it, but he is subject no doubt to the powerful influences which inter- 
national Communism brings to bear. Simultaneously the Civil 
Service Clerical Association is organising against its Communists 
in earnest, and I predict that Mr. W. J. Brown, who has been 
rather in the limelight in connection with this particular union, will 
be in it again triumphantly at the next annual meeting. 

* * * * 

How astonishingly well they order things in Westminster Abbey. 
The memorial service to Lord Baldwin on Wednesday began exactly 
when it was meant to begin, at 12 noon, and ended exactly when it 
was meant to end, at 12.30. It was in some ways unusual, with the 
Abbey clergy in their Charles II copes, Lord Baldwin’s own words 
on “ the binding together of all classes of our own people” read by 
the Dean, with Ellerton’s not very familiar hymn “ Praise to our God 
whose bounteous hand” and with the beautiful closing prayer by 
John Donne. Lord Baldwin had relinquished some time before his 
death most of the various offices he held. but Cambridge has in three 
weeks’ time to elect a successor to him as Chancellor. Where the 
choice will fall I will not predict, contenting myself to a reference to 
one quarter where it will not fall. I have been struck by the number 
of people to whom the same thought has occurred—that if only the 
Master of Trinity were available there would be no problem to solve. 
But the offices of Chancellor and a Head gf a House cannot be com- 
bined, and only two years ago the Fellows of Tmnity prevailed on 
their Master to occupy the Lodge for five years longer. Dr. Trevelyan 
needs no fresh honours. To be Head of the greatest college in either 
university and a member of the Order of Merit is surely enough. 
But he may yet take some satisfaction in the desire of so many of 
his friends to place him where in fact they cannot place him. 

7 ** & >} 

Not many people could state the precise membership of the House 
of Lords. According to a booklet which the Conservative Central 
Office has just issued on the past and future of the Second Chamber 
the number is 850, of whom something under a hundred, on the 
whole a very able and experienced hundred, habitually attend. The 
same booklet states, as an oblique comment on the hereditary 
system, that almost half the 793 hereditary peers (the difference 
between that and the 850 is made up of elected Scottish and Irish 
peers, bishops and Law Lords) are new creations of this century 
(which is not yet half over). Even if this means, as it presumably 
must, “ peerages ” not “ peers,” it is surprising that so much of the 
roots of the House is so recent. But there is another aspect of the 


Upper Chamber to which my attention has been demanded. A 
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good for America and good for the world. There should be po 
need for any of the sixteen countries to have to persuade them. 
selves of it. The irony of ironies is something quite different 
that the doubters include certain members of the United States 
Congress. These have still to be convinced, and the chances stjjj 
are that Mr. Marshall will succeed in doing it. In any case jt jg 
better that they should be convinced than that the plan should be 
rushed into action without the full weight of American opinigg 
behind it. Since he who pays the piper calls the tune, and it jy 
essential that he should have no doubt as to what tune he is Calling 
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reader abroad has been fired by references in the Lords’ Hansard 
to the Lords with White Staves. “The House,” he reads, “ carried 
a motion addressed to be presented to His Majesty by the Lords | 
with White Staves.” Who are these mysterious beings? Well, 
they are in fact the Lord Steward, the Duke of Hamilton and 
Brandon, and the Lord Chamberlain, the Earl of Clarendon. They 
convey addresses from the Lords to the King and bring back his reply 
to the House. The Staves which are their emblems of office migh 
less reverently be described as whitewashed billiard cues. 
; + * * * 

I was looking forward with some interest to the Birmingham) 
plebiscite on the two proposals, carried by large majorities on the 
City Council, to provide municipal furniture for tenants of munic- 
pal houses and to acquire or construct hotels and run them. The}, 
interest is considerably diminished by the fact that less than 7 per! 
cent. of the qualified voters troubled to take part in the poll, bur! 
it is reasonable to assume at least from that that the odd 93 per 
cent. felt no enthusiasm for the scheme. The 7 per cent., who 
declared by overwhelming majorities against both proposals, were 
therefore no doubt fairly representative of the whole population 
On the furniture question I. think they were right. Private traders 
are getting squeezed out too fast as it is, and any further move in 
that direction needs decisive arguments in its favour. About hotels 
I am not so sure. What the position in Birmingham is I don't 
know, but if the shortage of hotel accommodation there is anything 7 
like what it is in London and other large cities then public action 
may very well be necessary. The experiment of a semi-austerity 
hotel, providing all essential amenities and no luxuries, plain bu 
well-cooked food, and paying particular attention to service and 
cleanliness would be well worth making. 


- 


* * * * 





My suggestion that the word “tram” was created by beheading 
Mr. Outram, who invented iron tramways in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, does not find general favour. It is a legend 
I was brought up on, and one does not shed credulity lightly. There 
was, it is affirmed, a word “traam” or “tram” used as long ago 
as the sixteenth century. There evidently was, but it didn’t mean 
anything like what we call a tram today. It meant a shaft, hence 
(so they say) the vehicle of which the shaft forms a part, hence 
ultimately the very specialised vehicle known as a tram now. Allter- 
natively, the original “tram ” was a piece of wood—possibly a shaft, 
equally possibly a kind of sleeper forming part of a timber pathway! 
or tramway on which wheeled vehicles would run easily ; and in 
this case, too, the name (why ?) was transferred to the vehicle. | 
expect this is all true, but since Benjamin Outram, who lived from 
1764 to 1805, undoubtedly did introduce iron rails, called trams, 
for colliery use, it is not surprising that the word got mixed up with 
his name—though here, too, the transference of the term from the 
road to the vehicle needs explaining. 

* * * * 


The cost of The Spectator in 1932 was 6d. a copy. In that yeat 
the paper used was {21-odd a ton; today it is £55-odd. Com- 
positors’ wages in London in 1932, minimum, £4 9s. a week ; the 
minimum today is £6 5s. and an advance of 22s. od. is being 
demanded. The price of The Spectator is still 6d. a copy—but life 
is getting rather tough. JANUS. 
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HAPPY AMERICA 


By GUNTHER STEIN New York 


« HAT’S the score of American versus average non-American 

living standards ?” an American business-man on a sight- 
seeing tour of Lake Success asked an international group of corre- 
spondents over lunch in the U.N. cafeteria. “You don’t know the 
answer ? Well, here’s a figure you newspaper guys should dig up. 
It would be one of the few economic figures worth remembering... .” 
It was a challenge worth taking up, even if it meant hunting a few 
days for the necessary figures. To start with there was a statement 
of W. Averell Harriman, Secretary of Commerce. “Our national 
income before the war,” he had said in a recent speech, “ was about 
thirty per cent. of the income of the world.” If 130 million Americans 
had received thirty per cent., while 2 billion* non-Americans got 
only seventy per cent. of the world’s income, the pre-war score would 
have been 7:1 in favour of the legendary average American. 

Seven to one ? Looking back to pre-war days, it seemed almost 
incredibly high. But a detailed check proved that this was indeed 
the score before Hitler marched into Poland and unleashed the second 
round of history’s greatest revolution in the distribution of world 
income. Since then, American living standards have certainly risen, 
But by how much? Most 
Americans are surprisingly hazy about this question. A little private 
opinion polling produced shots all the way from “no more than 
Io per cent. or so” to “ maybe as much as 100 per cent.,” with the 
majority on the low side. 

This, then, was the first question to be settled. The official figures 
on the total national income flatter Americans with a spectacular 
rise of 164 per cent., from $72 billion, or $550 per head, in 1939 
to $178 billion, or $1,250 per head, in 1946. The actual “take home 
pay,” however—the income Uncle Sam left them after taxes—was a 
good deal lower, particularly after the war. “ Disposable personal 
income,” a less publicised calculation of the Department of Com- 
merce, rose 126 per cent., from $70 billion in 1939 to $158 billion 
in 1946, or from $534 to $1,103 for every man, woman and child in 
the United States. 

But this figure still overstates the income gain. It is blown up by 
the two-fifths’ rise of consumer prices during those years. Taking 
the increased cost of living into account, the average American’s 
real income in terms of bread and butter, trousers and skirts, motor- 
cars and rents, haircuts, tooth fillings and so on, was “only” 61 per 
cent. higher. Finally, population growth has to be remembered. For 
every 1,000 Americans who shared their slice of the 1939 national 
income cake there were 1,094 to claim their portion in 1946; for 
there are now 9.4 per cent. more people in the United States. The 
average real income of Americans, therefore, rose 47 per cent. during 
the years of war preparation, armed conflict, reconversion and help 
to the outside world. This, then, is the final result on the American 
side of the ledger: the average standard of living, already by far 
the highest in the world before the war, has risen almost one-half 
since 1939. 

In the meantime, how much have living standards fallen in the 
outside world as a whole ? Food facts give the first clue. While 
food production in the United States increased 40 per cent. from 1939 
to 1946, it fell 11 per cent. in the rest of the world ; and 7 per cent. 
more people abroad had to share in the reduced supply. The United 
States, in 1946, exported food to the equivalent of one month’s 
American consumption; yet even so, the average non-American 
had 15 per cent. less to eat last year than in 1939, while more than 
one-half of the world’s people suffered from the age-old scourge 
of hunger or malnutrition. The industrial facts are equally grim. 
From 1939 to 1946, while the output volume of manufactured goods 
sky-rocketed 56 per cent. in the United States, it dropped an average 
of about 25 per cent. in the rest of the world, already starved of 
goods for civilian consumption before the war. But the fall of living 
standards abroad has been even steeper than these figures would 
indicate. For, almost everywhere outside America, a large part of 
the available supply of goods and services is being diverted from 
consumption to the repair of war damage, to continuing armaments 





* An American billion = 1,000 million. 
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and to emergency exports. With all this, it would seem that average 
world living standards outside the United States must have fallen at 
least one-third since 1939. 

These, then are the facts that bring Mr. Harriman’s 7:1 pre- 
war score up to date: Americans achieved a further improvement 
of their living standards by one-half. The rest of the world suffered 
a further drop of its living standards by an average of one-third. 
Of mankind’s total “take home pay,” 143 million Americans are 
now getting 47 per cent., while almost 2} billion people outside the 
United States have to share a mere 53 per cent. The present score, 
therefore is 14:1 in favour of the average American. 

Fourteen to one—this is the figure to remember. . Of the globe’s 
total food output, 143 million Americans—6 per cent. of the world’s 
people—are now producing 16 per cent. and consuming 14} per cent. 
Their diet, measured in calories, averages 72 per cent. above the 
science “safety line” of adequate nourishment, and 130 per cent. 
above the “life line” of precarious survival on or below which the 
vast majority of the world’s people are trying to survive and work. 
Of the globe’s total output of manufactured goods, Americans are 
now producing 60 to 65 per cent., and using for themselves about 
55 per cent. Americans have at their disposal about 20 times as 
large a volume of industrial goods as the average man, woman and 
child abroad. They use more than 12 times as much electric power 
and 22 times as much coal. They turn out almost 20 times as much 
steel, 21 times as much in petroleum products, and 50 times as 
many motor vehicles. 

Material well-being means better health, and better health means 
longer life. The average American baby born today can be expected 
to live to about 70, the average non-American baby scarcely to 40. 
Putting it another way, some 20 or 30 million of the world’s people 
who die this year, and another 20 or 30 million who will die every 
one of the following years, could survive their premature day of 
doom—if better nutrition and sanitation, better shelter and clothing, 
better medical care and recreation in their countries were to pull 
down death-rates to the low level the United States has achieved as 
the result of its material progress. 

But how about those many Americans whose incomes and living 
standards are below the average ? And how do the living standards 
of America’s low-income groups compare with the average of other 
nations ? On the American side, the Federal Reserve Board has 
supplied the necessary data in a recent sample analysis of American 
income distribution. On the international side, the United Nations 
gives them in its tables of national income figures for a number of 
countries. Both sets of data leave out of account what the respective 
governments take out of their taxpayers’ incomes, and they do not 
consider differences in national price levels. The following com- 
parisons for 1946 are therefore necessarily rough. 

Fully one-half of. all Americans, with incomes that averaged £916 
a year, or £17 12s, 4d. a week for the median family of 3.5 persons, 
were far above the national income levels of any other country in 
1946. The closest runners-up, the families of prosperous Canada 
and Sweden with their average weekly incomes of £12 1os., trailed 
far behind seventy million American citizens. 

Just below the middle of the American social structure, one-fifth 
of all families earned {11 12s. a week, roughly the same as the 
average family income in Britain. For the average British family of 
3.5 members earns about £11 7s. 3d. a week; but it has to sur- 
render something like 23 per cent. of it in income tax to His 
Majesty’s tax collectors, against the mere 7 per cent, the American 
family in this low-income bracket has to pay to Mr. Truman’s. 
The seventh lowest tenth of American families with its average 
£9 7s. a week is on a par with the average families of Denmark, 
who average £9 5s. a week. Another step further down the scale, 
ten per cent. of American families who were poor by the standards 
of the United State had average weekly pay envelopes of £7 1s. 
They were below the level of Belgium, where the near-recovery of 
highly developed pre-war industries once more provides an overall 
average income of £8 11s. per family. But those poor citizens of the 
United States were still 60 per cent. above the average family 
incomes of South America’s Croesus, Argentina. 

The twenty per cent. of all American families at the bottom of 
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the United States income-pyramid averaged only about £4 Is. a 
week, and have remained the country’s most acute social problem. 
Left alone by the income-tax collector, however, they still seemed 
fairly close to the post-war living standards of the average French- 
man and Dutchman, whose weekly family incomes of about £5 9s., 
while benefiting from lower than American prices, are so greatly 
reduced by taxation. Yet even those poorest of Americans are still 
able to look down on more than half of the world’s average families— 
like those of Mexico with average family incomes of £1 16s. and of 
Indians and Chinese, whose real earnings are much lower still. 


INDIA-PAKISTAN—I 


By HORACE ALEXANDER * 
New Delhi. 


OME forty years ago Mr. Bernard Shaw published two 

volumes of plays, under the composite title, “ Plays Pleasant and 
Unpleasant.” Volume One was Unpleasant, Volume Two was 
Pleasant. So tutored, I propose in this and a subsequent article to 
describe some of the features, pleasant and unpleasant, of the first 
months of Indian freedom. I will take the unpleasant things first. 
Geographically, that means that this article will refer chiefly to the 
Punjab and Kashmir. The second article will deal with Bengal and 
other parts of India. For three months, from the end of August 
to early December, I was either in Delhi or travelling about in the 
Punjab and Kashmir, trying to co-operate with official and unofficial 
agencies—chiefly Indian—in the relief of the sufferings of millions 
of refugees. Although most of my work was done in India, primarily 
among Muslim refugees, I paid several visits to Pakistan. 

During September there were almost daily incidents, on a large 
or small scale, on both sides of the new India-Pakistan frontier, 
when Muslims attacked trains or other convoys of Sikhs and Hindus, 
or Sikhs and Hindus attacked Muslims. I have no idea whether 
the number who perished in these slaughterings was thousands or 
tens of thousands, nor do I believe that anyone else knows, though 
all sorts of deductions are drawn by comparing census figures with 
figures of those who finally reached the safety of the boundary. But 
all such statistics are unreliable. I visited large camps, especially 
transit camps, where many people remained for weeks, but where 
the numbers kept changing, where it was anybody’s guess whether 
the total number in the camp was fifty thousand or a hundred 
thousand. People who had only had experience of dealing with 
troops under discipline would propound from their armchairs 
wonderful plans for better statistics, and better administration. 
But these things are not so simple when you are dealing with 
the spontaneous movement of millions of illiterate but determined 
peasants and small artisans and their families. 

As far as East Punjab (India) was concerned, you had a Ministry 
which had just assumed office, none of its members having had any 
experience of administration before, working with a civil service that 
had just been cut in two and shorn of some of its senior (British) 
officers. It had no provincial capital to work from. Even after most 
offices were established in Jullunder the office accommodation was 
hopelessly inadequate, and even a privileged visitor was content if he 
found floor-space to sleep on. Just as the Government was beginning 
to grapple with its vast man-made catastrophe Nature produced the 
worst floods in fifty years, and all the five rivers that give the Punjab 
its name overflowed their banks and washed away bridges and roads 
and drowned whole camps of refugees. One high official estimated 
that more were drowned than had been slaughtered. Possibly he 
was right. The effect of this catastrophe on both road and rail 
transport, which were already at breaking-point, can be imagined. 
For weeks, all transport was hopelessly dislocated. It can hardly 
be doubted that some officials, especially of the lower ranks, made 
fortunes out of the misery of their fellow-merf. But, on the other 
hand, I found that some of the higher officials with whom I had to 
work battled against their difficulties with extraordinary devotion, 
and sometimes made themselves intensely unpopular with their 





* Mr Alexander was head of the Friends’ Ambulance Unit in India, 
1942-43. Since then he has been engaged on conciliation and relief work 
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communally-minded neighbours by the.energy with which they 
tried to protect the minority. 

Most of what I have written applies equally to the West Punjab 
(Pakistan). The minority refugees were perhaps rather better careq 
for, partly because West Punjab has a tood surplus, whereas East 
Punjab has not. It also had the great advantage of retaining the 
Provincial capital, Lahore. But in other respects there seemed to be 
little to choose. Too often, on both sides, notorious ringleaders jp 
violence were not arrested. It was largely due to the drastic measures 
taken with such men in the western districts of the United Provinces 
that the communal poison, which at one time seemed likely t 
spread all across India, was stayed—at any rate in its worst forms— 
at the Punjab frontier. Even the sustained efforts of Mr. Gandhi, 
however, have not been sufficient to cleanse Delhi from the poison, 


It is too soon to attempt a final assessment of responsibility for 





this great catastrophe. Most people who are reasonably impartial 
seem to agree that, after August 1sth, the Sikhs were the worst 
sinners. But if you begin the story last March, or further back, as 
you very fairly may, a different verdict may be reached. Perhaps 
history will attach most guilt to those who, in past years, in both 
major communities, Muslim and Hindu, have preached communal 
distrust and separation, some even to the extent of commending an 
exchange of populations. Surely anyone who talked in that strain a 
few months ago must today recoil in horror from his own words, 

By the beginning of November both Punjab Governments were 
well on top of their main job (though there were still occasional 
incidents, and plentiful cases of maddening red-tape and inefficiency), 
And the Military Evacuation Officers were speeding up the transfer 
of population and keeping more or less to a time-table. But, just 
when co-operation and goodwill seemed to be reviving, a new dark 
shadow came over the land from the north. Kashmir came ominously 
into the news. The problem of Kashmir is so complex that lack | 
of space forbids an adequate analysis of its many aspects. In sum- 
mary, let it be said that the State officially called “Jammu and 
Kashmir ” is, in fact, composed of half-a-dozen fairly distinct areas, 
of which the Kashmir Valley, rightly famed as one of the world’s 
most beautiful lands, is in area perhaps not one-eighth of the whol, 
This autumn there have been popular revelts against the Maharajah’s | 
rule in several areas. Some of these have welcomed the help they could | 
get from Pakistan ; other areas, notably the Kashmir Valley, under 
the remarkable leadership of Sheikh Abdullah, in spite of being over- 
whelmingly Muslim, have welcomed the assistance of Indian troops, 
which were only sent after the Maharajah had provisionally acceded 
to the Indian Union, and which arrived just in time to save Srinagar 
from the dreadful fate of Baramulla, where the tribal raiders spared 
neither Hindu nor Christian nor Muslim, nor their sacred buildings. 
But the horror which that raid, almost certainly assisted by certain 
official elements in Pakistan, has rightly caused, must not make us 
forget that, weeks earlier, the Hindus and Sikhs of the Jammu area, 
led largely by refugees, but, once again, apparently with at least the 
tacit consent of State authority, had driven many thousands of their 
Muslim neighbours from their homes, and some two hundred 
thousand are, as Mr. Gandhi with his usual courageous candour has 
admitted, not accounted for. 

As I write, hostilities on an increasing scale are continuing ina 
large part of the south-west of the State, in country that gives | 
every advantage to guerrilla fighting. India will not let her troops 
carry the war into Pakistan territory, in spite of the fact that the 
insurgents are being constantly helped from there. Both sides are 
committed to the principle of United Nations arbitration. Both 
Governments favour an award based on a plebiscite registering the 
popular will. Both countries are still British Dominions ; both were 
under the control of Parliament until last August. Therefore, Britain, 
and especially the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, 
must be peculiarly concerned at this dangerous conflict between the 
two Dominions. But that concern may easily express itself in mis- 
chievous and disastrous ways. If there were reason to suspect for 
one moment that any considerable party in England hoped to use 
this quarrel as an opportunity to re-establish British authority i 
the north-west frontier areas of India, all the better elements in 
both Dominions would resist any British intervention to the utmost 
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On the other hand, it may be that, because Britons have more 
ynderstanding of the background of Indian affairs than most other 
outsiders, the Minister for Commonwealth Relations can exercise 

offices, if these are needed, not as an alternative to United 
Nations arbitration, but in ways that can usefully supplement that 
ation. Friendly concern for peace, wherever it may come from, 
can never be out of place. If Britain can show such friendly con- 
gern in the coming weeks, with no thought of self-interest, it may 
do much to allay the continuing suspicion of British intentions, 
widespread though that still is in India. 


PLANNERS AND WAGES 


By HONOR CROOME 


T is an instructive and rather a depressing experience to read 
in 1948 the various pronouncements made, in the years of free 

enterprise, by Left-minded writers dealing with the réle of Trade 
Unionism in the Socialist State. One and all—being humane, 
optimistic and more or less liberal-minded individuals—they shied 
away from the inherent contradiction between the planned Socialist 
economy and the independence and liberty of action of the indi- 
yidual Unions ; one and all, though with varying degrees of sup- 
pressed anxiety, they skated over the disquieting possibilities of 
industrial blackmail under a régime of full employment and generous 
sooial services, a régime, in short, of freedom from want. The 
Unions must (so it was very reasonably supposed by Prof. G. D. H. 
Cole, Mr. Douglas Jay and Miss Barbara Wootton, to name but 
three) discard the attitudes of mind and the measures appropriate 
to class conflict, voluntarily harmonise their claims with the national 
plan, and generally refrain from the exercise of their monopoly 
powers, whether in restrictive practices or in untimely pressure for 
higher wages. No particular reason was given for assuming any 
such reformation likely. It had simply got to happen. For if it 
should not happen, then democratic Socialism would be impossible, 
and the only alternatives would be free enterprise and totalitarian 
rule; which is an absurd, not to say blasphemous, conclusion. If 
any man (e.g., Prof. Hayek) should reach that conclusion, anathema 
sit. 

We have not got full-bodied Socialism, but we have as much 
of it as a Government with a huge majority and by no means over- 
scrupulous as to democratic procedures can cram through the legis- 
lative machine—which is to say, as much as we can very well get, 
short of extra-legal revolution. We have a National Plan—of sorts. 
We have a considerable overlapping of Trade Union and Govern- 
ment personnel. We have a state of economic crisis patent to even 
the most myopic and slogan-ridden Left-winger. We have, in short, 
as fair a set of psychological conditions as can be imagined for 
testing this assumed willingness of the Trade Union movement, 
whether considered as a whole or separately, to discard its secular 
objective of more pay for less work in favour of a wider responsi- 
bility to the community, once the dignity and freedom of labour had 
been recognised. The response has not-let it in fairness be said— 
been wholly negative. The gospel of high production has gained 
gratifyingly (though still inadequately) on the gospel of ca’canny, 
spread-the-work, and general feather-bedding. A British Stakhanovite 
is very much less likely now than a couple of years ago to find 
himself censured, fined, or suspended from Union benefits for the 
heinous crime of outworking his mates. The Engineers’ stubborn 
refusal to allow the use of foreign labour stands out in dishonourable 
prominence against the more liberal attitude of other unions. 

These very real evidences of progress should not be underestimated. 
But the great change of heart postulated as an essential foundation 
for democratic Socialism, the willingness to refrain in the national 
interest from the tyrannous use of monopoly power, is most em- 
phatically not in evidence. On the contrary, the General Council 
of the T.U.C. has forcefully reasserted the right of each individual 
union to grab what it can, to add a fresh turn to the screw of inflation, 
to ignore the requirements of any national.plan and, for the matter 
of that, the whole precarious recovery of Britain’s international 
economic status. They prefer to accept the direction of labour— 
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an instalment, however small, of industrial serfdom, and so an 
unspeakably dangerous precedent—rather than utter even a murmur 
of advice and warning to their constituent bodies. 

The dilemma posed by Union irresponsibility is not exclusively 
proper to Socialism, accomplished or in process. It is also, unfor- 
tunately, a product of full employment ; or perhaps, since that is 
a term very variously defined, one should say of over-full employ- 
ment, of that huge surplus of vacancies over applicants which charac- 
terises the British labour-market today. But here there is a very 
real need to distinguish between those wage-increases which are 
consonant with the national need (whether assessed in a central plan 
or expressed by the free push-and-pull of the price system) and 
those which are flat contrary to it. In a sense, of course, every wage- 
increase is “contrary to the interests”*of the rest of the com- 
munity. It would be delightful for us all if the miner were content 
to work for thirty shillings a week or the cowman for fifteen ; there 
might even be general rejoicing if journalists were willing to ply 
their trade gratis, for sheer joy of self-expression, In a more real- 
istic sense, too, there is a threat to economic equilibrium in the rapid 
readjustment of wages, once the immobilising fear of unemployment 
is done away with, to the old but ever-powerful ideal of “ equal net 
advantages.” There is no justification, either in social equity or in 
economic theory, for the coupling of the most arduous, dangerous, 
squalid, monotonous or socially-lowering jobs with the lowest wages. 
Logically and properly, inherent disadvantages should be offset by 
high pay; and if no such offsetting has occurred in the past, the 
reason has lain in the narrowness of the educational ladder and the 
imperfections of the labour market—which kept the low-paid jobs 
overcrowded—and, still more, in the ever-present fear of unemploy- 
ment, which led men to stick to any job, however unpleasant, rather 
than face the uncertainty of getting anything better. 

Fortunately we have changed all that; but the result (accentuated 
of course, by wartime dislocations) has been a torrential outflow 
from such grubby and underpaid jobs as those of miner and farm 
hand, an outflow only stemmed and reversed by enormous wage 
increases. Let it be repeated, these increases are right and proper 
by every canon of social justice and economic common sense. They 
would have taken place, in any society alert to its own interests, 
even if miners and farm labourers had been totally unorganised, 
competing atoms in a labour market as fluid and as uninhibited 
by ethical solidarity as that of the elementary economic textbooks. 
But they would still, by reason of their speed and magnitude, have 
been extremely inconvenient and have called for emergency meas- 
ures, such as subsidies, to mitigate their impact. An economy built 
up on twenty-five-shilling coal—built up, be it admitted, on the 
bowed and overloaded shoulders of the men who hewed it—cannot 
adjust itself overnight or from this year to next to fifty-shilling coal 
hewed by men whose wage is at last adequate to attract workers 
truly free to choose their job. 

But these conflicts between national and sectional interests are 
not the same as those posed by the syndicalist refusal of the T.U.C. 
to accept the principle of a “wages policy.” They are themselves 
inherent in a wages policy. It is the business of a wages policy to 
bring them to light and resolve them. We need more textile workers, 
more miners, more farm labourers ? Very well, let textiles, mining, 
farming be made more attractive—and the quickest and most easily 
adjustable attraction is higher pay. The free market will offer it in 
time ; the “we need” translates into “we pay” automatically, from 
the consumer’s readiness to pay higher prices, through the enhanced 
profit of manufacturers or farmers, to their resulting willingness to 
bid high for the necessary labour. The central planner, short-circuit- 
ing the market process, can achieve the same result. But in each 
case there is a corollary. If weavers, miners, farm-workers, are to 
get relatively more, then less essential workers—whether so labelled 
by the consumers’ falling’ demand for their products, or by the 
planners’ judgement—must get relatively less. If prices are stable, 
their wages must actually fall. If prices are rising, their wages must 
lag behind. Then, and only then, the essential workers’ gain can 
be achieved without inflationary impetus, and can achieve its essen- 
tial purpose of drawing labour from the less to the more important 
job. The Labour movement cannot eat its cake and have it too; 
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and that is precisely what the T.U.C, is claiming. It is claiming 
for every union, whatever the importance or unimportance of its 
members’ contribution to the national well-being, an equal right to 
exploit to the uttermost the opportunities offered by the manpower 
shortage, and so to frustrate the use of the wage differential in 
guiding labour to the points of maximum need. This is to make 
nonsense of planning ; it is to superimpose on the limited vision and 
errors of judgement of the planners a wholly irrational and ruth- 
less power of veto, irresponsibly exercised by any minority on whom 
the fortunes of inflationary mismanagement have bestowed a tactical 
advantage. 

That it is the Government’s own financial shortcomings which have 
brought about the inflationary situation, that the ineffectiveness of 
normal wage incentives is merely part of the general paralysis of the 
price system, is no excuse, whether these maladjustments are attri- 
buted to the peculiar wrong-headedness of this particular Govern- 
ment or, more charitably, classified among the virtually inevitable 
sequels to a major war. Here, clear-cut for the first time, is that 
inherent contradiction which Socialists have been so loth to recog- 
nise, between syndicalism and democracy ; here is the weakness of a 
movement whose practical strength is syndicalist while its professed 
ideals are democratic. There is a case to be made for free enterprise 
—a case which needs contemporary restatement. There is a case 
for a truly democratic Socialism, inspired by ideals of brotherhood 
and armed with perfected economic techniques. There is even, in 
the dire emergency of war or virtual siege, a temporary case for a 
quasi-military directed economy. But for syndicalism, combining 
as it does the worst features of all these régimes—the irresponsibility 
of the first, the cumbersome and envy-motivated inefficiency of the 
second, and the wooden tyranny of the third—there is no case 
whatever. 


DE VALERA AGAIN? 


By RAWLE KNOX 


OW that Mr. de Valera has promised the General Election 

for February 4th all the party leaders have taken off their coats 
and had a few practice swings at their adversaries. As the govern- 
ment party, Fianna Fail are naturally the most vulnerable, but they 
are holding their heads high (too high, in the opinion of many) 
and demanding that the electorate return them with a clear 
majority. The alternative, says Mr. de Valera, is a coalition, and 
he argues that coalition government is weak government. What is 
more, Fianna Fail intend to rule by themselves or not at all ; they 
have expressly refused to share office. In the old Dail, about to be 
dissolved, they hold 76 of the 138 seats. Now that the Electoral 
Amendment Act has been passed there will be 147 seats in the new 
Dail, and only three parties are putting forward enough candidates 
to form a single-party Government—Fianna Fail, Fine Gael and 
Clann na Poblachta. 

During the preliminary warming-up exercises Fianna Fail have 
not been showing their customary electioneering skill. Mr. de 
Valera himself, touring his own constituency, Co. Clare, during 
the draughty season of the post-Christmas hangover, met much rain 
and little enthusiasm. There was one attempt at a torchlight pro- 
cession, but the Irish have not got the Nuremberg Rally spirit, and 
an antipathetic observer described the demonstration as “a few 
shivering peasants holding smouldering sods of turf on pitchforks.” 
In the windy bleakness of Co. Clare it was hard for Mr, de Valera 
to explain why men now have to pay more for their porter and their 
cigarettes. He was not tactful when he appealed for the support 
of women voters, saying that an agricultural worker who receives 
£2 5s. a week, and gives {£2 of this to his wife, will not grudge 
the fact that his five shillings is worth less when he knows that the 
£2 is worth more (on account of the new food subsidies). The 
other day I heard a man in a bus asking his friend what kind of 
New Year’s Eve he had. “ Smashing,” was the reply. “ With the 
five shillings Dev allowed me I got forty cigarettes and two pints 
and had a penny left for the bus home.” He voiced a general senti- 
ment. Mr. Frank Aiken, the Minister for Finance, has been led 
into defending his decision to abolish the Excess Profits Tax on the 
grounds that it would only have brought in just over two million 
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pounds. To men earning {2 §s. a week it will seem that the two 
millions could be got better this way than by the extra tax on liquor 
or on tobacco, each of which will earn roughly the same amount, 
Labour sympathisers have been antagonised by Mr. Sean MacEntee, 
Minister for Local Government, who has put them all in one Red 
lump with the Communists. It was he who, during the November 
by-elections, chased off to Co, Tipperary to denounce Mr. Patrick 
Kinane, the Clann na Poblachta candidate, as a Communist. Since 
Mr. Kinane is a prosperous farmer and a close relative of the 
Archbishop of Cashel, himself a redoubtable red-witch-hunter, the 
county was not impressed and Mr. Kinane was elected. 

Apart from self-inflicted wounds Fianna Fail are troubled by a 
number of circumstances, some beyond their control. Foremost 
is the antagonism of country towards town, which is especially 
marked in Ireland, where for so long Dublin was the headquarters 
of a foreign government. Much of Fianna Fail’s original success 
in the country was due to its revolt against the central authority 
and the alliance with the old rulers. For fifteen years Mr. de Valera 
has managed to appear as the Government and the revolution com- 
bined (a hard task for anyone less at ease than he with the language 
of debate), but now Mr. Sean MacBride’s Clann na Poblachta has 
risen as the revolutionary party, advocating decentralisation and more 
power to the parish pump, and Fianna Fail, with its support from 
big business, is the townsman’s party. The irony of this is that big 
business has by no means been satisfied with Fianna Fail of late. 
The flood of English manufactured goods on the market here, which 
has increased since the recent Anglo-Irish trade agreement, has 
upset Irish manufacturers. The streets are littered with silver paper 
from British export chocolate ; the shop windows contain luxury 
goods that have not been seen since 1931, before the economic war. 
Irish manufacturers, faced with heavy tariffs or more often total 
embargo against their efforts to export to England, are naturally 
raging at this one-way free trade. 

Partition and emigration are two lasting sores. They existed 
when Fianna Fail came to power ; they still exist ; there the case 
against Mr. de Valera rests. The Unionists are as strongly en- 
trenched as ever at Stormont, and nearly 250,000 Irishmen have gone 

- ; a 
overseas in the last ten years (according to Mr. MacBride’s estimate). 
Clann na Poblachta intend to solve partition by electing representa- 
tives from the North to sit in the Dail ; they would certainly intro- 
duce a lively note of irresponsibility. The Clann would solve 
emigration by large-scale plans for agriculture, afforestation and 
drainage, which would employ the surplus manpower at a minimum 
wage of, according to their most optimistic candidate, six pounds 
a week. Against this Fianna Fail say that only time will end parti- 
tion and only the steady increase of Irish industry will prevent 
emigration. It is unfortunate for them that common sense is s0 
drab. Another useful electioneering point for the Opposition is 
the present affairs of Aer Lingus. Only two months ago the directors 
were holding one of their bumper luncheons in the Gresham Hotel 
to toast the ever-expanding airline which had just opened yet 
another new route, to Rome. But with the New Year came the 
news that they had decided to sell their seven Vikings, which were 
bought for £300,000 within the past year, and to dismiss some 300 
of their staff. Mr. Sean Lemass, Minister for Industry and Com- 
merce, has always championed Aer Lingus, and this sudden loop-the- 
loop has done him little good. The extravagant revelations of 
B.E.A. and B.O.A.C. helped to make Irish taxpayers feel that their 
money was flying away for no return. 

In spite of Fianna Fail’s difficulties, which I have tried to show 
are by no means all of their own making, they have one new and 
inestimable advantage. They find Conservatism thrust upon them. 
The sudden success of Clann na Poblachta in the by-elections 
alarmed many people, even some who had voted for that party out 
of exasperation at the present government. Mr. MacBride in the 
Dail to ask awkward questions was one thing, Mr. MacBride as 
An Taoiseach was altogether another. In the towns there is a very 
large professional, middle-class element who lock first for a party 
which will provide security. Shortly after the by-elections it seemed 
that Fine Gael, the remnants of the Cosgrave party, might benefit 
from the reaction, but their patent lack of leadership and of talented 
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deputies is against them. It is difficult to see how they could form 
gcompetent government, and there is no party with whom they could 
form a coalition if Mr. de Valera insists that his party will stand 
alone. More conservative votes than ever before are therefore 
likely to go to Fianna Fail. Moreover, Irish farmers are as well off 
now as they have ever been, especially since the Anglo-Irish agree- 
ment raised prices in the British livestock market. They are not 
likely to change their allegiance to Fianna Fail. 

This is an election which will be fought largely on the person- 
alities of the candidates and on local politics. Eire has no foreign 
policy, save to be for or against England, and candidates are there- 
fore free to Concentrate on arguments which come close to their 
listeners’ pockets. To me it seems likely that Mr. de Valera will 
just fail to gain the clear majority he demands. In that case, 
the only possible coalition would be between Labour and Clann na 
Poblachta and the Farmers’ Party. Recently a member of the Clann 
na Poblachta executive estimated privately that his party would get 
go seats, and even Fianna Fail were allowing them 25. Of these 
two guesses, Fianna Fail’s is far nearer the probable mark. If it 
were roughly accurate the Clann would not have enough seats to 
fom a Government. Unless, therefore, Clann na _ Poblachta 
surprise even themselves, Mr. de Valera must either swallow his 
pride and agree to a coalition with Fine Gael, or insist on putting 
the country through another election. If the past is any guide that 
is as likely a result as any. 


RUGBY’S NEW DEPARTURE 


By THE HEADMASTER OF TONBRIDGE 


HE appointment of Sir Arthur fforde as headmaster of Rugby 

emphasises in unprecedented fashion the importance of 
administration in the work of a headmaster, but it is a dangerous 
emphasis and a precedent which governors should follow only 
with great caution. 

The appointment suggests that in present circumstances and in 
view of problems of the future, administrative rather than scholastic 
experience is more essential ; but the essential qualification for the 
office of headmaster is that he believes he has been called to the 
vocation of teaching, and such a call does not often come in middle 
age. Sir Will Spens mentions that the two greatest of Rugby 
headmasters, Thomas Arnold and Frederick Temple, had, when 
they were appointed, no experience as schoolmasters ; but in the 
ministry of the Church both had been called to the vocation of 
teaching, and this is true also of headmasters whose experience 
previous to school work has been as teachers in a university. There 
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headmaster’s work, and not to find excuse in the time that head- 
masters today give to interviews with parents or in the urgency 
of administrative problems. The classroom remains the supreme 
sphere of influence open to any schoolmaster or headmaster, but 
full recognition of this by a school staff is not likely if the head- 
master Only enters a classroom two or three times a week. 

A boy’s estimate of a master is largely influenced consciously or 
unconsciously by the quality of a master’s teaching work, and 
the same is true of a boy’s estimate of his headmaster. The most 
important teaching work of a headmaster is with his VIth forms, 
and for this reason academic distinction is of importance in the 
selection of a headmaster, and a man with a weak honours degree 
is not likely to hold his own with VIth forms at most of the public 
schools. Nor should the headmaster limit his teaching to the 
VIth forms. I know a headmaster who teaches every form in 
the school at least once a term, and if a headmaster’s ideal should 
be to have some personal knowledge of every boy in the school 
that is only possible if he is active in teaching work, ready to take 
the opportunity in any part of the school, in addition to what his 
normal teaching routine may be. 

It cannot be easy for a headmaster without any previous experi- 
ence of teaching to take his part, and find in his work in the 
classroom the satisfaction and happiness which are the reward of 
the teacher who knows his job. Nor is it easy in middle age to 
acquire the art of teaching which most of us learned, perhaps at the 
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expense of our pupils, in our first appointments on coming down 
from the university. It was my good fortune to go to Rugby under 
such circumstances. How well I remember the kindly reception 
given me by Dr. David, and when he showed me my routine I 
noticed that my first lesson as a schoolmaster was to be Divinity 
with my form. I pleaded that I had never read Divinity, and then 
came his wise and encouraging reply, that if I had a reverence for 
the Bible and realised the difficulty of teaching Divinity, I could 
undertake the work. It could not have been the reply of a head- 
master who had never taught himself, and I left his study to prepare 
my first lesson as a schoolmaster, 

There is little time for administrative work in the day of a 
headmaster in term-time. Headmasters have efficient secretaries, 
not only to assist -hem in administration, but to give them time to 
teach and to live with the school its daily life. There are no office 
hours in the day of the headmaster: he must live with an open 
door and never be disturbed by the arrival of a master or boy to 
talk over a problem, for if there is any sign that he has not time 
to give, the master or boy will not come on the next occasion. I 
learned this from my second headmaster at Rugby, Dr, Vaughan, 
to whom I owe more than any words of mine can express. He was 
formidable to young masters or to unpunctual masters; he was 
formidable, perhaps, to us all as we went about our work, but once 
inside his study, littered with papers on the desk and books on the 
floor, with no suggestion of an office, he was to master and to boy 
a wise and sympathetic friend. It was easy to be one of his house- 
masters. If a difficult problem arose I took it to Vaughan, and the 
more difficult the ptoblem, perhaps the failure of a boy which made 
a stern decision inevitable, the more obvious was the wisdom and 
the justice of Vaughan’s decision, and the housemaster left confident 
that with the help of his headmaster the difficulty would be over- 
come. I believe in such circumstances Vaughan would have been 
the first to admit what he owed to previous scholastic experience at 
Clifton, Giggleswick, and Wellington ; proved administrative ability 
without scholastic experience will not enable a headmaster to be the 
counsellor of his housemasters. 

But the wisdom of Vaughan’s decisions was also due to his 
knowledge of the individual boy. Vaughan gave little time to 
administration ; otherwise he could not have known the school as 
he did. I was in command of the O.T.C. when Vaughan was 
appointed to Rugby: he was not a lover of military training and 
had a fear that field days might be treated as holidays, and yet 
constantly on the weekly parade the turret door opened and Vaughan 
came out to see what we were doing. He wished to show his interest 
in any school activity, and it was also an opportunity for refreshing 
his mind about the boys. He would look at a platoon, going through 
to himself the names of the boys and sometimes he would come and 
ask me the name of a boy in the ranks: “I am sorry but I have 
forgotten him,” he would say. Vaughan was not an administrator, 
nor do I believe that he would have wished to be thought of as 
such. 


But it is in reference to the next fifteen years that Sir Will Spens 
claims that other factors, such as proved administrative ability, are 
more important than scholastic experience. That is precisely where 
danger threatens the office of headmaster. The problem of the 
public schools is an economic one ; their existence depends on the 
number of parents who can think of education in terms of £150 to 
£300 per annum. At the moment the schools are enjoying a stronger 
demand than ever before in their history, but if the economic 
situation alters and there are no longer parents in such numbers, 
able to afford this expensive type of education, a crisis will arise as 
it did in the late nineteen twenties: it is then that the headmaster 
must not be distracted from his real work by financial problems. It 
may be true that the first duty of a governing body is to appoint a 
headmaster, but their second duty is not to leave him alone. The 
headmaster will find among his governors those who have more 
financial, administrative and legal experience than himself, and with 
a small commytee of such governors he will find the help he needs, 
but it is the headmaster with proved scholastic experience who will 
be competent to advise his governors where economy can be effected, 
without risk to the interests of the staff and the school. 
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The second problem of the next fifteen years is the inclusion in the 
public schools of boys educated in grant-aided or maintained schools 
whose fees will be paid by the L.E.A.s. So far little progress has 
been made owing to the reluctance of many L.E.A.s to co-operate. 
The development of this trend may involve legal problems, such 
as the drafting of a school scheme in co-operation with the Ministry 
of Education or the approval by the governors of “Articles of 
Government.” But these are not tasks for the headmaster alone ; 
again he will rely upon the expert help which he will find among 
his governors. He well hold a matching brief to see that no 
commitment is made which might be contrary to the best interests 
of the school; and the help which is needed from him is not 
administrative ability, but a wide and deep knowledge of school 
life based upon years of experience. 


STRATFORD & THE NATION 


By JOHN GARRETT 
ss OES the road wind uphill all the way ?” Christina Rossetti 

D questioned, and she got a dusty answer. There may be 
beds for those who control the destinies and development of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, but they have a long and hazardous 
journey to go before they can seek repose. The announcement of 
Sir Barry Jackson’s retirement in October from the post of director 
has evoked some fluttering in journalistic dovecotes. It has become 
almost a tradition that such departures are “full of sound and fury 
signifying ” conflict between Governors’ wiles and Director’s wishes. 
In 1934, Bridges Adams refused a Governorship on resignation lest 
by accepting he should “ be condoning the very state of affairs which 
it is the dearest wish of my heart to see remedied.” In 1943, Milton 
Rosmer accompanied his resignation with a public and personal pro- 
test “ against the inadequacy of the Festivals.” It is natural, there- 
fore, to seek another bone of contention in the cupboard. But on 
this occasion the cupboard is bare of sensation, and Sir Barry goes 
because his original contract of three years expires in October, and 
because he has reached an age when men like to lighten the load. 

To those privileged to know his beautiful home in the Malvern 
Hills, it is a matter for wonder that he ever leaves it to labour in a 
theatrical bedlam, whose lunacies, frustrations, and disappointments 
defy description. There is no one to whom the intelligent theatre 
in our times has owed as much. In 1913 he started the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre, and despite recurring crises due to lack of 
support, he persisted in his policy of giving to Birmingham plays 
in which he believed, not because they would make money, but 
because they were vehicles of artistic beauty, truth and sincerity. 
His policy as a manager in London was to rely on his own impeccable 
taste. He founded the Malvern Festival, and steod the loss out 
of his own pocket... When it is remembered that the English theatre 
has been enriched by his initial production of such plays as the 
whole of Back to Methuselah, The Apple Cart, Abraham Lincoln, 
The Immortal Hour, The Sleeping Clergyman, The Farmer’s Wife, 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street, 1066 and All That, Ten Nights in 
a Bar-room ; by such importations from abroad as Gas, Winterset, 
Six Characters in search of an author and The Marvellous History of 
Saint Bernard ; and by Hamlet, Macbeth and The Taming of the 
Shrew in modern dress, something is realised of the measure of this 
man’s versatility, restless adventuring, and quixotic devotion to the 
cause of the enlightened theatre. 

Sir Barry accepted the post of Director of the Shakespeare Festival 
at an age when most men resign themselves to hardened arteries, 
a quiet round of golf on mild mornings and dogmatic assertions 
that the country has gone to the dogs. Dramatic critics sometimes 
write as if their needle had got stuck in a groove of a familiar record, 
and they have been slow to admit the first-fruits of the new deal at 
Stratford. Much remains to be done, but it does not help to bury 
heads in the sand and ignore what has been done. The magnitude 
of past mistakes at Stratford was such that it is remarkable that the 
partnership of Colonel Fordham Flower, only Chairman of the 
Governors in 1945 after his return from five years’ war service, and 
Sir Barry Jackson, has produced the results it has. Profits have 
been ploughed back into the theatre, and salaries were increased in 
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1946 by sixty-six per cent. The old system by which five plays 
were produced night after night by one producer has given way to 
staggered productions by different producers. More rehearsal-time 
has resulted in more polished performances. New talent has beep 
discovered. Antony Eustrel somehow contrived in 1945, when one 
actor had to sustain seven “star” parts, to do credit to all of them, 
and to play Antony with memorable distinction. Paul Scofield’s 
Lucio, Don Armado, Mercutio and Aguecheek have been as richly 
satisfying performances as any in our time. Peter Brook’s young 
and brilliant promise was discovered, encouraged, and given its head 
by Sir Barry. The notable example of Beatrix Lehmann, Veronica 
Turleigh and Robert Harris in attempting to kill the legend that 
no actor of first-class calibre ever played at Stratford is being followed 
next season by such players as Godfrey Tearle, Robert Helpmann 
and Diana Wynyard. Sir Barry has perhaps been tardy in recognis. 
ing that a festival worth its name must have star personalities at its 
service. But his insistence on the value of team-work has at least 
ensured that poor parts are no longer played by poorer players, 
By virtue of his tact, vision, scholarship and unique experience, Sir 
Barry Jackson has been an admirable director during the transition 
from the old to the new. He has charted the way, and begun to set 
at long last some standard of acting and speaking at Stratford. 

The future bristles with problems and opportunities. The present 
Governors still appear reluctant to understand that Shakespeare is 
our greatest national asset, the prime reason for our pride as a 
nation, and the voice through whom we can speak most confidently 
to the world. Neither is he a negligible earner of dollars. A new 
constitution for the Memorial Theatre is in preparation, and it 
is hoped that it will put the theatre’s affairs into the hands of a 
workmanlike committee, which will bring to frequent meetings in 
London an expert knowledge of the theatre, and of the place which 
Stratford should play in the national life. The Governors or the 
committee will be judged by their appointment of Sir Barry’s suc- 
cessor. They may well decide that the policy of having a different 
producer for each play is too expensive for their budget and too 
bewildering to the company, and decide to have one producer-in- 
chief, relieved by a director of all responsibility for administration, 
and assisted by outside producers for a couple of the plays. It is 
hoped that they will discover a means of keeping the Company in 
being throughout the year, thus ensuring a high standard of produc- 
tion, and avoiding the present disappointment to the season’s early 
visitors of finding only two or three plays in performance. 

If Stratford is to be equal to its responsibility, it must consider 
itself as a meeting place and a cultural centre for lovers and students 
of Shakespeare from the ends of the earth. “For the four winds 
blow in from every coast Renowned suitors.” 
made. The conference of Shakespearean scholars in August, the 
swift and sure success of the British Council in its headquarters 
in Marie Correlli’s old home at Mason Croft in making welcome 
visitors of every colour and nationality, the conferences for American 
teachers on interchange in this country, are all steps in the right 
direction. The meeting of British teachers of English next August, 
financed by the Theatre, breaks new ground. But it is a first require- 
ment of a festival that it must be festive, and Edinburgh has shown 
the way. People who have been to the play should have a place to 
which they can repair to talk and enjoy again in good fellowship 
the: experience they have just been sharing. Bad coffee in an ovet- 
crowded tea-shop and cups of tea grudgingly served, are poor sub- 
stitutes for that chair in a tavern which Johnson declared to be the 
throne of human felicity. If licensing hours cannot be extended 
during the Festival, cannot hotels cater more imaginatively for the 
festive needs of their pilgrim-visitors after the show ? Stratford needs 
no bands blaring, for one of its surest attractions is its unspoilt peace. 
The swans in the morning make their scrupulously careful toilet in 
dignified detachment, and in the evening they glide, mysterious 
white shapes, through the shadows. The valerian glows pink on 
Hugh Clopton’s fifteenth century grey bridge, with the neighbouring 
red-brick bridge providing the perfect colour complement. Sutil 


the “vagabond flag upon the stream Goes to, and back, lackeying 
the varying tide, To rot itself with motion,” as it did when Shake- 
speare watched it. 
to equip itself as an efficient tourist centre. 


Stratford must remain itself, and yet contrive 
It is a Midland market 
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town, but withal a town that gave birth to Shakespeare. Governors 
and Town Council alike will need, like Caliban, to “ be wise here- 
after, and seek for grace,” if vision is to be accorded them commen- 
surate with their national and international responsibility. 


KILLING A COUNTY ? 


By G. H. PEACOCK 


N English county, invited to connive at a plan for its own 

extinction, announces its objections to hara-kiri and states its 
intention to fight any proposal to the bitter end. The county is 
Herefordshire: the plan for its abolition has been put forward by 
the Boundary Commission. And other English and Welsh counties, 
some of which, indeed, have already found themselves drawn into 
the fray, are girding up their loins lest they too should have to face 
unpleasant attacks. The Commission’s next report is due in a 
few weeks. Herefordshire is doing its energetic and vociferous best 
to prevent the inclusion in it of proposals whereby Herefordshire 
shall disappear from the map and be amalgamated with the greater 
part of Worcestershire, so as to form a new local government unit. 
It was the county’s leader in this particular fight who used the 
hara-kiri simile in his exposure to the County Council of the Com- 
mission’s suggested plan and it was he who, sensing the county's 
indignant reaction, said that instant attack was better than later 
defence and bluntly adjured the councillors assembled at a special 
meeting: —“ Let us be confident in the justice of our cause and let 
us try to destroy this bastard scheme while it is still in the womb 
of the Boundary Commission.” 

Such is the Herefordshire battle-cry. If the Commission have in 
mind the truncation of other areas, that cry will be heard widely 
throughout the land. Certainly other counties and areas are 
becoming seriously concerned as to their future status, wondering 
whether this bomb which on explosion would pulverise Herefordshire 
preludes similar attacks on what they deem to be their democratic 
liberties, their traditions, their pride, their administrative efficiency 
and their interest in local government. As the interests of so many 
other areas are like those so suddenly thrust into the limelight in 
the West Midlands, a survey of the Herefordshire position may 
have value. 

It was as recently as the middle of last November that Sir John 
Maude, Deputy Chairman of the Boundary Commission, met a 
deputation of the Herefordshire County Council’s representatives to 
discuss, in the usual preliminary stage, points in the Commission’s 
considerations of the local position. The suggestions put forward 
by Sir John gave the councillors a considerable shock. Briefly, they 
made reference to the relatively small -population and the low 
rateable value of Herefordshire, laying those considerations down 
as reason or excuse for amalgamating the county with others. Three 
ideas were mooted by Sir John. One was for amalgamation with 
certain Welsh counties, another was for merging with Shropshire, 
a third for incorporation with Worcestershire or a portion thereof. 
This third suggestion, said Sir John, producing a sketch plan, merited 
very careful consideration, and he asked that it should be discussed 
at a Council committee, but not, at that stage, at County Council 
level. 

The deputation of councillors, at the | head of whom was Alderman 
Dr. E. W. Maples (President of the County Councils Association 
and former chairman of that body for three.years), would have none 
of it. They at once indicated theig view that the proposals were 
“inexpedient.” They “received the proposal not only with amaze- 
ment but almost with incredulity.” It was not many minutes before 
every one of the councillors was offering protests against it. “We 
pointed out the lack of access, that local interest could not be 
maintained, and that there was no community of interest.” They 
were asked to submit their considered judgement and to regard the 
matter as confidential. This they refused to do. They said they 
were not prepared to go further into the matter except at County 
Council level, with every member having an opportunity of express- 
ing his or her views. And so, in December, the Commission 
announced that it would welcome an early expression of the County 
Council’s views. 
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It has now had them. A special meeting of the Council was 
held just before Christmas, when Dr. Maples, whose eminence as 
an exponent of local government affairs is recognised by Ministers 
and authorities everywhere, presented a case with which everybody 
in the Council and, as has since become evident, everybody in the 
county, is in thorough accord. One of its features was, the answer 
to the Commission’s conclusion that if a local authority was to be 
able to carry out the major services of local government it should 
possess a population of approximately a quarter of a million and 
its product of a penny rate should amount to £8,000 to £10,000. 
The councillors’ reply was that in the three major services of roads, 
public health and education, Herefordshire’s standard was in every 
way comparable with that of counties with even higher population. 
Details were furnished in proof. 

Numerous other features of the resistance movement are bound up 
in One way or another with the consideration that the Commission’s 
proposals injure the county’s pride. Here is a community which for 
a thousand years has been homogeneous and a living entity, with its 
own particular and well-defined claracter. “I know no land more 
full of bounty and beauty than this red land, so good for corn and 
hops and roses. Whenever I think of a perfect Human State I think 
of parts of this county,” said the Poet Laureate, himself a son of 
Herefordshire, in a prose poem delivered when some years ago he 
was made a Freeman of Hereford. In an age when Whitehall 
planners take first place as against the Seers, the people of Hereford- 
shire have greater faith in the insight of the poet than in the cold- 
blooded schemes of those who view government in terms of the 
reduction of the nation’s communities to the lowest common de- 
nominator, calculating reforms with the aid of a yardstick, little 
regarding human relationships and conditions. They are meeting 
the reformers on their own ground, too, for instance, in the matter 
of access to a convenient administrative centre. Thus we are shown 
by an amalgamation such as has been adumbrated how a compact, 
characterful area, with a centre—the ancient city of Hereford—easy of 
access, would be turned into a dreary administrative waste, over 
which the local legislators would have to travel long and time-taking 
distances to do their work. If the administration of the newly 
shaped area were to be conducted from Worcester, representatives 
from the western districts would have to travel over 80, 90 and 
even 106 miles. 


This threatened abolition of a whole county is a bigger matter 
than the merging of city and county administrations among them- 
selves. It outrages a local patriotism which springs from the real 
conviction that Herefordshire forms a unit taking care of itself very 
well, one too valuable to the nation to be lost in a local government 
morass. Citizens are fortified in their views in this respect by state- 
ments contained in the book, English County, an exhaustive compila- 
tion issued in 1946 by the West Midland Group on Post-War 
Reconstruction and Planning. Thus:— 

“Tt has been suggested that the comparatively limited and tardy 
development of industry in Herefordshire is influenced by ex- 
tremely limited range of mineral wealth, and the influence of this 
purely negative factor on the economy of the county is likely to 
persist in the future. On the other hand, Herefordshire possesses 
the highest proportion (and largest absolute area) of first-class land 
of any of the West Midland counties. This fertility constitutes @ 
positive asset of the highest significance both to the county and to 
the whole country, and it would seem that the county’s major con- 
tribution to the national economy is likely to lie in the adequate 
utilisation of this asset. . . . Agriculturally and scenically, the poten- 
tialities of the county are unrivalled in the West Midlands, perhaps 
in the country, and it is upon the realisation of these assets that 
the future land-use planning of the county should be based.” 

So, conscious of the fact that their own local government is well 
suited to the county’s peculiar social and economic conditions, and 
that dominated, as they believe they would be under the amalgama- 
tion scheme, by bodies with whom they have no affinities, the people 
of Herefordshire are ready to fight to the death. They have at any 
rate jumped into the fray at its very beginning, even before the Com- 
mission had come out into the open. Discussions between the Com- 
mission and the Councils concerned are now in progress. It remains 
to be seen whether Herefordshire has strangled “this bastard” ag 
it is born or not. 
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HEN I was a boy we always, all of us, went to church on 

Sundays. If we were in London, my parents would put on 
their, stiffest clothes and we would walk in procession along echoing 
pavements each clasping a prayer-book of red or violet leather in 
his hand. When the service was over we would, for forty-five 
minutes, take a stroll in Hyde Park, looking and feeling extremely 
englican. If we were in the country, then all but the more decrepit 
members of the family would go to church on foot, returning there- 
after across the fields. And if we were abroad, we would attend 
the local English services, at which the varied and often hostile 
British colony would, for a space of time, achieve a sense of parochial 
unity. How different and yet how uniform were those Sunday 
gatherings of English men and women in foreign towns! Some- 
times the services would be held in some hotel dining-room, with 
the bottles of Evian water stacked together in a corner under a cloth ; 
sometimes, in the south, there would be the smell of mimosa and 
narcissus on Christmas day ; sometimes, in the north, the snow-flakes 
would drift one after the other outside the bare window and a 
strong smell of anthracite would mingle with our hymns. It seems 
strange to me, when I recall that remote period, that we should 
have regarded going to church as something permanent and natural, 
and should have supposed that, generation after generation, other 
English families would troop along the pavements or across the 
fields on Sundays, carrying their prayer-books in their hands. We 
took the whole procedure for granted. My parents sometimes would 
discuss the sermon on their return; they might even criticise the 
vicar or the chaplain; but the ceremony itself appeared-to us as 
immutable and as preordained as the passage of the seasons or the 
slow white movements of the moon, It did not strike us as odd 
that the simple village people at home, the governesses or retired 
civil servants on the Continent (who, in the privacy of their own 
homes could not have whistled a bar of Rule Britannia), should 
without self-consciousness yell psalms aloud. 

* 7 * 7 

I have been reading this week the roth Report of the Central 
Council for the Care of Churches. It has aroused nostalgic feelings. 
It may be true, as Archdeacon Evans admits in his introductory 
paper, that the country parishioner today takes little notice of his 
church, hardly attends its services, and is prepared to see it remain 
unkempt and in disrepair. Yet it is also true, as he says, that the 
parish church has always formed the natural centre of a village ; 
it is in it that the villagers have been christened and in the shadow 
of it that they will be buried. It is true that all country folk regard 
the church spire as the first sign and symbol of returning home. It 
is true that the village church “is part of that indefinable sense of 
place which is the root of the true love of country.” Yet although 
we all have an affection for our village churches, we seldom give 
a thought to their maintenance and repair. I had not realised until 
I read this report how numerous are the enemies which assail these 
soft grey monuments of our country life. There were the bombs 
and the blast; there were the doodle-bugs, which, with the un- 
deviating concentration of an electric hare, gurgled and plunged 
into the churches of Kent and Sussex. There is dry rot and wet 
rot; there is the Xestobium Rufovillosum or death-watch beetle ; 
there is water and fire. There are also accidents. A beech tree 
crashed upon the church at Hagley, that at Tichfield was damaged 
by a whirlwind ; and the tower of Crowhurst Church was gutted 
by a fire caused by a lunatic. Assuredly, the Central Council has 
much work to do, 

7 7 * . 

Apart from giving advice upon the repair and maintenance of 
damaged or dilapidated churches, the Central Council attempts, and 
with infinite tact, to raise the standard of taste in furnishing and 
decoration. As a layman, I have always been surprised and saddened 
by the fact that ecclesiastical furniture should for so long have main- 
tained its traditions of standardised ugliness. In Protestant churches 


and cathedrals the eye is not offended by the endless bric-a-brac, 
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the absurd simpering figurines, the stucco dolls, with which the 
Catholic Church allows even its finest edifices to be defaced. Ij jg 
always to me a matter of amazement that the Catholic Church, with 
its superb traditions in ornament and decoration, should since the 
eighteenth century have become blind to the tawdriness which jg 
encouraged. Yet even in our calmer shrines we have fallen into 
the habit of admitting to the House of God objects which even the 
most tasteless parson would dislike in his own home. I agree with 
Archdeacon Evans that it is not always easy to reject, without Causing 
deep offence, the memorial windows and tablets which a bereaved 
family desires to impose upon the local church. But I also agree 
with him that the Diocesan Advisory Committees should be more 
firm in the execution of their responsibilities and should realise that 
the works of the local monumental mason are seldom “ harmless” 
and can seldom offer a line of compromise between the incompetent 
and the well-designed. Nor should those who are responsible for 
the decoration of our churches surrender too readily to the Church 
Furnishers’ catalogues. Those bad brass birds, those bad brass 
rails, those pews of carpenter’s gothic, do not suggest a living Church, 
but only a habit which has dawdled on since 1840. 
. * . . 

It is quite possible, if taste be present and knowledge invoked, 
to give a touch of modernity even to our oldest churches. The 
memorial chapel to Edward Horner in the church at Mells is an 
example of how skilfully the modern can be harmonised with the 
ancient. Mr. Graham Sutherland’s Crucifixion, and Mr. Henry 
Moore’s Madonna and Child, at St. Matthew’s, Northampton, are 





courageous experiments in introducing a living art into a fusty 


tradition. Intelligent innovations of this character should encourage 
the ecclesiastical authorities to get away from the Church Furnishers 
catalogues, and to use the knowledge and taste of modern architects 
and artists to bring a greater vitality into this ancient heritage. And 
if the incumbent fears the responsibility, there is always the Central 
Council to give him encouragement and support. We no longer live 
in the age when, as Mr. Randoll Blacking writes in this report, “it 
was felt that an altar was not an altar at all unless it was provided 
with an orphried frontal and frontlet, with fringes, ‘ gothic” brass 
cross and candlesticks, a brass book desk, and other etceteras selected 
from the Church Furnishers’ catalogue.” The font, for instance, 
offers many possibilities for imaginative treatment. Too often, as 
Mr. Blacking points out, it is regarded as a needless adjunct and 


t 





pushed away into a dark corner by the door. Yet of all our liturgical | 
furniture, the font is one of the most significant ; it lends itself, with 


its combination of stone and water, of the lasting and the lustral, to 
infinite combinations of decoration and design. The photograph 
reproduced in the report of the new font cover in York Minster 
suggests that a font need not be treated as a wash-basin but can 
achieve the beauty and dignity of a decorative symbol. It should 
be rendered symbolic. 

. 7. * * 

The men of the Reformation, in their desire to replace superstition 
by reason, removed from our churches all vain objects which might 
make an emotional appeal. ‘These lovely, almost indigenous, build- 
ings were stripped of their finery and colour. In our more scientific 


and mechanical age the reasoning faculties of the individual have | 


become sceptical, critical and cold. In destroying all superstitious 
response the reformers destroyed all aesthetic response. 


enough to remember the forgotten ritualistic controversies and the 


bitterness which they aroused. Yet there is no reason at all why | 


protestantism, while remaining reasonable, should insist upon being 
ugly. In our dreary world, the artist and the architect are given 
slight scope for their inventions ; it is for them to give to our 
churches an interest which shall be, not archaeological or nostalgic 
only, but also alive. I trust that the brave example set by St. 
Matthew’s, Northampton, will encourage other experiments. And 


the Central Council is always piesent to stimulate, to suggest, 1 | 


innovate and to preserve. 
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THE CINEMA 


«Fun and Fancy Free.’’ (Odeon.)——“ Quai des Orfévres.’’ (Rialto.) 


Watt Disney has divided his new full-length film into two parts, 
the first of which can be commended, the second deplored. Con- 
cerning himself with the “life and hard times” of a little circus 
bear, he leads us into a forest, and there we meet those rotund 
furry affairs at whose approach the sternest heart melts like mar- 
garine. As he has often done before, Mr. Disney exploits the 
lamentable lack of rabbits and chipmunks in our lives, and recaptures 
for us a breath of our innocence, a breath that gets blown away 
the moment his animals become too human or, indeed, too large. 
Bongo, the baby bear, pedalling through the trees on his one-wheel 
cycle, is as nice a thing as you would find anywhere, but his bigger, 
grizzlier cousins dancing an ursine version of Sir Roger are neither 
endearing nor amusing. 

The second half of the film is disrupted by the presence of Mr. 
Edgar Bergen with Charlie McCarthy and Mortimer Snerd. He 
tells the story of Jack and the Beanstalk, and it is acted by Mickey 
Mouse, Donald Duck, Goofy, and a jocular slightly m.d. giant. 
Ican appreciate Mr. Disney’s desire to enlarge the field of his genius, 
but he should believe us when we say that the introduction of the 
human element into his pictures, whether flesh and blood or pen and 
paint, seems, on the contrary, to narrow it. Let him seek new ways 
of expressing himself by all means, but, please, solely in the animal 
kingdom. It is here, in this childish imaginary world, low down 
amongst the flowers or against the giant leaves of trees, he casts his 
spell. Here it is that he unfolds a mystery, whereas the ways of 
humans are known to us. 

* * * * 

M. Henry-Georges Clouzot, in directing Quai des Orfévres, has 
concentrated his skill on delineating the background rather than the 
foreground of a crime. Although he tells the story of two innocent 
people, who for various reasons not only appear to be guilty of a 
murder but also feel they are, we are much more interested in the 
world in which they live, the world of the cheap music-hall. The 
atmosphere, one might almost say the flavour, of this world is 
pungent enough to erase all consciousness of being in a cinema. By 
the same token we inhale the aroma_of every-day life at the Paris 
Sareté. It is not what M. Louis Jouvet and his minions say with 
regard to the plot which makes them seem such true beings, but 
rather the small of-no-account things they do or that happen around 
them. For one thing, M. Jouvet’s office-work is constantly inter- 
rupted. For another, he blows his nose. In most films this would 
denote the beginning of some mortal fever ; but M. Jouvet blows his, 
once, in the middle of a conversation, presumably because he feels 
he wants to. The effect is strangely exhilarating. There are a 
thousand such moments, so simple, so ordinary, yet, on the 
screen, so rare. Come to think of it, one has never heard a man 
clear his throat in a film unless he were about to make a speech, 
nor has he ever stooped to tie up a shoe-lace unless he wished to 
avoid recognition. 

Quai des Orfévres provides such detailed observation of the 
minutiae of daily living that it deserves a second visit to absorb 
all of them—faces, sounds, sights, smells almost; and though M. 
Bernard Blier and Mdlle. Suzy Delair may not be particularly appeal- 
ing or outstandingly talented, M. Jouvet is undeniably both, and he, 
with a crowded vigorous Paris behind him, provides a feast to delight 
the most sated cinema-goer. VirGInia GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Tue performance of Alban Berg’s violin concerto by Antonio Brosa 
and the New London Orchestra at the Cambridge Theatre on 
January 11th raised some interesting points. I do not mean to 
infer by that that the music itself was no more than “ interesting ” ; 
although it is a voice from the near past, it is beautiful enough to 
make us forget, almost, even that great disadvantage. But the point 
that this technically and emotionally complicated music raises is one 
of performance. All composers write, I suppose, subconsciously for 
the performers who are likely to perform their finished work. No 
English operatic writer would conceive a part like Zerbinetta in 
Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos, with high delicate coloratura passages. 
But this tendency has been particularly strong in Vienna from the 
time of Mahler onwards. It would hardly be an exaggeration to 
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say that most of Mahler’s orchestral music presupposes the Vienna 
Philharmonic in just the same way as Rossini’s and Bellini’s operas 
presuppose La Pasta or Rubini. Alban Berg, coming at the end 
of the Viennese tradition, carries this tendency to its extreme limit. 
It is not that he demands impossible technical feats, but that he pre- 
supposes a certain velvety sweetness and deeply unified homogeneity 
of tone as the normal orchestral tone, and obtains many of his effects 
by rudely disturbing this even flow, only to return to it again with 
dramatic sense of contrast. Just as Latin poetry of the Silver Age 
presupposes Virgil in every line, so Berg’s music presupposes the 
Viennese classics of the Decadence—Brahms and Mahler. As with 
Brahms, every one of Berg’s works is fundamentally a chamber- 
work ; as with Mahler, the underlying emotion is always the contrast 
between a deeply and neurotically pessimistic philosophy of life and 
the beloved and comforting Gemiuitlichkeit—which is almost cosi- 
ness—of everyday Vienna and the neighbouring Austrian countryside. 
It is regional music raised to its highest power, and though Antonio 
Brosa mastered the technical difficulties of the solo part, I did not 
feel that either he or the orchestra really understood the music—its 
intense, feminine pathos or its deep underlying melancholy. 
* x * * 

Oda Slobodskaya’s recital at the Wigmore Hall on January 9th 
provided the unusual experience of a singer who sings with every 
fibre of her being, who is each of her songs in a way that is very 
rare indeed. Balakirev’s Georgian song was a beautiful example 
of Eastern pastiche (and how it showed up Khachaturian and the 
rest). But I felt Mme. Slobodskaya was at her best in Tchaikovsky. 
“Had I but known,” “At the ball,” and “Was I not a blade of 
grass” all have the same elegiac quality as so much of Eugene 
Onegin, but the singer caught the exact mood of each, entering 
completely into the personality expressed in the poem and showing 
a technical mastery and a beauty of tone-quality which have increased 
rather than otherwise since I last heard her. Unfortunately, I had 
to miss the second half of the programme in order to see Wolf- 
Ferrari’s School for Fathers at Sadler’s Wells, in which Howell 
Glynne and Arnold Matters put me—at any rate musically—entirely 
on the side of the fathers. The music is very pleasant though very 
derivative, and it emphatically demands a smoother and more 
finished performance, and, to my mind, considerably less horse- 
play. MartTIn Cooper. 

ART 


Wuat a splendid Victorian playbill the Leicester Galleries could 
concoct for one of their mixed shows! Their new exhibition is one 
of the most varied they have given us, and one of the most success- 
ful. Among the stars there are names like Pissarro, Modigliani, 
Frances Hodgkins, Maillol, and the chorus is more talented than 
usual. It is interesting to study the Berman trompe loeil of ten 
years ago—a typical bridge-product of the period between his 
wonderful early work and the toiling absurdities of his most recent— 
in relation to the two Prydes, one very big and one very small, since 
Berman appropriated most of the older painter’s props for use in 
Paris. Pryde himself was for ever on the brink of rather “ham” 
theatricality, but when he did not overplay his part, he achieved fine 
work which is today underestimated. These two pictures are both 
good ones. Among many other excellent paintings look out for the 
impressive Burra, Edward Bawden’s Gower (looking much like 
Bawden’s Abyssinia), work by Kenneth Rowntree, including the rich 
Palmer-dark Autumn Cathedral, and things by Guy Burn, Bateson 
Mason, Derek Hill, Robert MacBryde and Keith Vaughan. 

At the Redfern may be seen the Rouault aquatints for Miserere 
and Guerre, some of which were shown in the Tate exhibition of 
two years ago. In bulk the effect is overwhelming. In one sense, 
twenty Rouaults may tell us no more than one (though some are 
certainly better than others). At the same time, the struggle is of 
such heroic proportions that in the presence of some scores of 
Rouaults one can scarcely fail to hear the reverberations echoing 
from the mountain tops. His massive and dramatic symbols of 
tragic and absurd humanity are retrieved from caricature by vast 
reservoirs of power, by compassion underlying the satire, by Godli- 
ness shining through the ugliness. “The dream,” he once wrote, 
“we dreamed in our youth of faithfulness to a rigid ideal, an ideal 
a little too lofty and a little too great for our gifts—who can say he 
has wholeheartedly pursued it?” Surely we can answer. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 


Sir,—I do not wish to be drawn into a theological controversy, which 
is beyond my province. But I cannot let Mr. Trevor Dyer’s letter pass 
without asking your permission to quote, in full, the passage from my 
book I Fight to Live, to which he takes such vehement exception. It is 
as follows: “It is significant that, of all prophets who have claimed 
divine attributes, Jesus was the least concerned to persuade His foliowers 
to believe any special proposition about Himself. Whether he thought 
He was the ‘chosen one’ of God, appointed to call mankind to repentance, 
or that He was Himself the ‘Son of Man,’ is a matter of controversy 
between theologians, and can be left to them. About His object there 
can be no doubt. It was to persuade humanity to repent of their evil- 
doing, and try to lead better lives. He was a teacher, not a law-giver; 
and the business of a teacher is to make men see a vision, not to lay 
down hard-and-fast rules of conduct.” 

Now this is a plain statement of fact. That Jesus claimed divine 
attributes is not to be denied ; and I do not deny it. The nature of these 
attributes is a matter of controversy between theologians—and, for that 
matter, between the various Christian Churches. Let me give one 
example, of many. Dr. Kirsopp Lake, late Professor of History in 
Harvard University, and one of the great theologians of our time, held 
the view that Jesus did not think he was Himself the “Son of Man.” 
He gave his reasons, concisely, in Paul: his Heritage and Legacy 
(Christophers): “The Gospel of Mark obviously intends us to believe 
that Jesus himself as well as his disciples accepted as true the statement 
that he was the ‘ Anointed One,’ and that by this he meant the ‘ Man 
from Heaven’ (referred to in the Greek as the ‘Son of Man,’ literally 
translating the Aramaic) who was ‘anointed’ by God as his representa- 
tive to judge the living and the dead at the End of the Age. That Jesus, 
beyond all question, expected the coming of this Man from Heaven and 
the speedy coming of the End is quite clear, but I am doubtful whether 
he believed that he was himself the Man from Heaven. The Gospel 
as a whole proves up to the hilt what the Evangelist believed, but not 
what: Jesus did... . In Mark xiii Jesus tells his more intimate disciples 
—not the rest of his followers—exactly what he thinks about the End. 
It is, as it were, a summary of his eschatology. Three points stand out 
clearly: (a) The End will come before that generation has passed away ; 
but Jesus does not know exactly when it will be. (b) At the End the 
S-- of Man (the Man from Heaven) will appear on the clouds of 
Heaven. (c) Jesus does not say that he is this ‘Son of Man’ though 
the Evangelist clearly thought so; he refers to him in the third person, 
and to himself in the first . . . . In Mark xiv, 61 the High Priest asks 
Jesus if he is the ‘Anointed One,’ ‘ Yes,’ said Jesus, ‘and you shall 
see the Son of Man,’ etc. Once more, Mark doubtless thinks that Jesus 
meant himself ; but did he ? ‘ Anointed One’ means commissioned by 
God, and the nature of the commission depends on the context. He 
could not deny that he was divinely commissioned, but it seems to me 
that the commission of which he was conscious was to preach to men 
that they should repent in order that they might be safe at the End.” 
(pp. 41-43). 

The fact that Mr. Dyer disagrees so sharply with Professor Lake 
confirms rather than invalidates the truth of what I wrote.—Your 
obediemt servant, ROBERT BOOTHBY. 


House of Commons. 


“ FREEDOM” IN EASTERN EUROPE? 


Sir,—Your leading article in the January 9th issue entitled The Reply to 
Russia states, among other things, that Soviet Communism “has 
engineered the establishment of a single-party government, which means 
the destruction of all political freedom in half-a-dozen Eastern European 
countries.” May I, who had the privilege (or misfortune) to witness 
tha: “ political freedom” at close quarters in some of the countries of 
Eastern Europe before 1939, point out that, with the sole exception of 
Czechoslovakia, such freedom existed for foreign consumption only. To 
maintain a democratic facade, small and ineffective opposition parties were 
tolerated in Hungary, Poland, Rumania and Bulgaria. These parties 
never stood a chance to defeating at the polls the corrupt and inefficient 
governments, drawn from and representing the interests of the landed 
aristocracy and their political spokesmen. Elections were conducted with 
tie aid of gendarmerie ; intimidation, blackmail, one-sided and slanderous 
campaigns in the press and radio, and falsification of ballot papers were 
the order of the day. The parties, representing the governments con- 


cerned, also ensured that free expression of opinion and thought was only 


tolerated in the large cities and never allowed to penetrate the vast rugaj 
areas where their parliamentary majority originated. 

It is, therefore, both incorrect and misleading to state that political 
freedom was destroyed in Eastern Europe by Soviet Communism. Qj 
the other hand, it is true that Russian influence has, to a large extent, 
prevented the peoples of Eastern Europe from developing free politica] 
institutions and achieving democracy as we understand it in the AVest. ] 
suggest that Britain might have been spared many a setback in her 
dealings with Eastern Europe had this significant truth been appreciated, 
—Yours faithfully, ANDREW HARGRAVE, 

13 Grange Road, W.4. 


DOLLARS AND THE LOCAL PRESS 


Sir,—In your issue of January 9th Janus refers to the almost universal 
protest against the abolition of the petrol ration ; and quite rightly adds 
that the Government has never ba!anced one side of the case against the 
other. Precisely the same thing could be said about the drastic cut in 
newsprint. In his article on The Local Weekly, Mr. L. C. Lloyd gives 
a telling list of the services which the local weekly, in normal times, 
renders to the social life of the community. But those services are now 
drastically curtailed through lack of space. 

In its recently published report the Consultative Committee on 
Publicity for Local Government refers to the widespread lack of 
knowledge of local government work and to public apathy. To remedy 
this the Committee recommends, among other things, “ the fullest possible 
use of the facilities offered by the loca! Press for supplying information 
to local people, since the local newspaper provides the best channel for 
a continuous flow of information. The Committee believes that immediate 
action could be taken on this point, and that no policy of improving 
publicity for local government can be effective unless full efforts are 
made to secure co-operation of local newspapers.” 

But what is the position? The unnecessarily severe cut in newsprint 
has made adequate co-operation between the local Press and local 
authorities impossible. The detrimental effects upon social life through 
inadequate publicity of municipal and social doings cannot be measured 
by dollars. It is indeed time that the Government balanced the small 
saving of dollars made by the newsprint cut against the far greater loss 
to social life and citizenship throughout the country due to the lack of 
space in the local Press. The apathy among local government electors 
which the Report Publicity for Local Government seeks to remedy, 
will find no adequate solution while the Press is partly muzzled through 
lack of newsprint.—Yours, &c., P. A. SHAW. 

Highfield, Sidcup. 


THE RUGBY HEADMASTERSHIP 


S1tr,—Was not your contributor Janus thinking with the right head when 
he expressed misgiving about the appointment of “a leading London 
solicitor” as head master of Rugby ; and with the wrong head when he 
suggested that it was “very pertinent” for the governors to recall that 
Arnoid had never taught a class of boys before his appointment to Rugby. 
In this respect, the governors’ apology for their extraordinary decision 
is disingenuous. After leaving Oxford, Arnold settled at Laleham in 
1819 to teach seven or eight young men as private pupils preparing for 
the Universities. “I enjoyed,” he wrote to a friend, “ and do enjoy, the 
society of youths of seventeen or eighteen, for they are all alive in limbs 
and spirits at least, if not in mind, while in older persons the body and 
spirit often become lazy and languid without the mind gaining any 
vigour to compensate for it.” Better than drafting leases, wills and 
pleadings in a stuffy office! With teaching, Arnold combined scholarly 
and pastoral work, the whole forming a dedicated life, an almost 
perfect propedeutic for his great work at Rugby. Dr. Hawkins, later 
Provost of Oriel, predicted that Arnold would “change the face of 
education all through the public schools of England.” Can a solicitor 
be expected to do that? Before taking up the appointment at Rugby in 
1828, Arnold received priest’s orders and took the D.D. degree. The 
headmastership of a great public school was regarded until recently as 
a pastoral office. When in 1911 a layman was appointed to Charterhouse, 
a sensation was caused.—Yours, &c., T. Ltoyp HUMBERSTONE. 
15 Gower Street, W.C.1. 


HINDSIGHT IN INDIA 


Sir,—Brigadier Desmond Young’s recent two articles on India published 
in your paper were so fair, so sound and so clearly expressed that the 
criticisms and comments of Mr. Graeme Finlay in your issue of 9th Jan- 
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yary are all the more surprising. The currents of hatred were one of the 
jmportant underlying causes of the present trouble and not a consequence 
of it. The recent hideous bloodshed has merely brought these feelings 
out into the open and stirred them up even more. They have always 
existed, though held in check, as anyone who really knows India can 
confirm. The question of whether British troops should have been sent 
to assist in maintaining order, or in fact whether the available numbers 
would have been sufficient, is outside the scope of this letter, but Mr. 
Finlay is wrong in implying that the Gurkha troops of the Indian Army 
were not so employed, Almost all the Gurkha Battalions of the Indian 
Army, except those still serving outside India, were in fact moved to 
the Punjab and Delhi. Even their recruit training centres stopped most 
of their work and sent detachments of every available man to help. 

The reduction of the British element in the Indian Army already made 
and the plan for its ultimate elimination altogether had, before 14th August, 
1947, begun to destroy the impartiality of the Indian soldier which not 
unnaturally did not endure when faced by the very powerful communal 
factors which would have profoundly stirred peoples infinitely more 
phiegmatic than the Muslims, the Hindus and the Sikhs. The failure 
of Field Marshal Auchinleck, of all people, and his Supreme Head- 
quarters to carry on the control of an Indian Army working in both 
Dominions proved, only too conclusively, that, with the attitude of the 
Indian and Pakistan officials, both high and low, and the Press in both 
Dominions being so blindly partial, it would be quite impossible to run 
one army for two antagonistic sets of civil administrations—I am, &c., 

S. F. Harvey WILLIAMs. 
c/o Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 6 Pali Mali, London, S.W.1. 


MR. NICOLSON AND THE CIRCUS 


Siz, —I read Marginal Comment on January 2nd with extreme interest. 
But is not Mr Harold Nicolson’ arriving at general, although personal, 
conclusions after one particular visit to one particular circus? Could 
one, after seeing a Palais Royal farce, decide that the theatre is no longer 
one of the arts? I cannot help thinking that if Mr. Nicolson visited 
more circuses he might possibly revise some of his conclusions. He asks 
if the Englishman’s enjoyment of this entertainment is not another 
instance of “ infantilism of which, by the more adult Continental critic, 
we are so harshly accused.” But the circus is even better appreciated 
there than in England. Across the Channel the circus has, and always 
has had, serious critics who treat it not as a “ treat for the kids at Christ- 
mas,” but as anything from a unique spectacle whose distinguishing 
characteristics have inspired some of the best works of such painters as 
Toulouse Lautrec, Renoir and Degas to “a means of cultural develop- 
ment,” which is the Soviet view today. 

Some of their criticisms will meet with Mr. Nicolson’s approval. I 
quote but one, Pierre Bost, who wrote of performing dogs: “ Dés qu’on 
commence a affubler les bétes de vétements de poupée on tombe dans 
le mauvais gout et la niaiserie. I] est regrettable que tant de patience 
soit employée pour un résultat si médiocre.’ The reason for this is 
that all the best tricks performed by animals show off their natura! 
movements. Clothes hamper them. As a result of this approach, most 
of the capitals of Europe—and many provincial towns, outside England— 
support one, and sometimes two, permanent circuses for the greater 
part of the year. The circus in this country suffers from lack of serious 
criticism. When pantomime came to be considered as no more than a 
way to get rid of the children for an afternoon in the Christmas holidays, 
the death knell was sounded for Harlequin. May not the feeling which 
Mr. Nicolson’s extremely sensitive mind experienced be a presage of a 
certain decadence for which the public is to blame ?—I have the honour 
to be, Sir, yours, &c., Antony D. Hippis_ey Coxe. 

St. James’ Club, Piccadilly, W.1. 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson’s condemnation is well timed and just. Of 
course, what we enjoy or do not enjoy at a show is a matter of taste, 
but, if we are to accept the principle that animals should not be exploited 
to serve no useful purpose, what case can be made out for performing 
animals 2? To say that they cannot enjoy performing is putting it mildly ; 
and although it may be correct that the animals at Mills Circus are well 
treated, does this apply at every circus? I fear that Mrs. Pomeroy is 
far nearer the mark. Of horses, I have but little knowledge, but I have 
lived with dogs all my life and I entirely agree with Mr. Nicolson that 
they are acutely sensitive to ridicule. Quite apart from cruelty (and I 
find it quite impossible to believe that performing dogs are always 
trained by kindness and not by fear of punishment) is it really necessary 
to force dogs publicly to make themselves idiotic? And did God put 
elephants and sea-lions into the world in order that man might force 
them to become unwilling exhibitionists? —Yours faithfully, 
Bear Wood, Holtye, Sussex. G. E. L. ParpIncTon. 
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WHY RE-PLANT? 


Sir,—In your issue of January 2nd, Mr. Peter Fleming clearly shows 
the factors which discourage a landowner from replanting his felled wood- 
lands. I cannot see, however, that his main expedient (after raising 
timber prices) of paying enormous subsidies to small landowners in order 
to encourage replanting would ever be a sound commercial proposition 
for the public to undertake. In order nowadays for woodlands to pay, 
they must be planned on a vast scale to avoid fencing and netting, and 
have their own tree’ nurseries and mobile labour pools ; it is only on the 
very large estates that such afforestation schemes can be planned, and 
such estates with over-all control are rapidly diminishing. As a layman 
recently stationed in Germany, I could not but be impressed by the 
German State afforestation scheme, which controls 70 per cent of their 
woodlands which themselves constitute 25 per cent. of Germany (as 
opposed to our 2 per cent.) and occupy all land unfit for agriculture. 
The Germans spoke in grandiose terms of a 1,000-year rotation in un- 
mixed woods providing two hard wood generations, They were incensed 
at the ruinous C.C.G. policy of clear-felling inorder to get the timber 
quickly without leaving seed trees to regenerate and save the expense of 
replanting. They would be aghast at our clear-felling of Highland woods 
which could easily regenerate as they did in olden times and still do 
within the sheep-netting of the railway enbankments. Thousands upon 
thousands of acres of sodden moorland contain the tree stumps of 
Caledonian forests and await the drainage dykes of the bulldozer ; I am 
afraid it looks like another public undertaking.—Yours faithfully, 
Broughton Place, Broughton, Biggar, Scotland. W. A. ELLIott. 


PARLIAMENTS AT OXFORD 


S1r,—Janus is right in supposing that Parliament met at Oxford in 1665 
on account of the Great Plague ; but that was not the last occasion. It 
met there again in 1681, Charles II wishing to remove it from the influence 
of Shaftesbury’s “brisk boys,” the most unruly element of the unruly 
London mob. Shaftesbury and his supporters lodged at Balliol, the 
Tories at Christ Church. The House of Lords met in the Geometry 
School, the House of Commons in the Convocation House. [It was in 
the first of these, an inconvenient room on the first floor of what is now 
the quadrangle cf the Bodleian Library, that Charles, putting on his 








Fresh fields for endeavour 


Because of their great importance in the economic life 

of the world, the Dominions of Australia and New Zealand 
afford many opportunities for commercial development 

and expansion. The British industrialist who contemplates 
establishing a branch or a business ‘ down under’ will find 
ready help at The Bank of Australasia, where an 
extensive fund of up-to-date commercial information and 
complete banking facilities are at his disposal. Please address 
enquiries to the Overseas Department. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 


Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
(Manager : G. C. Cowan) 
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robes of state, which had been brought concealed in a sedan chair, 

dissolved Parliament on Monday, March 28th, 1681. The session had 

lasted eight days.—Yours, &c., Hitary St. GEORGE SAUNDERS. 
Old Holbans, Broad Oak, Heathfield, Sussex. 


SPEEDWAY CHARMS 


Sir,—Mr. Garrett writes, with a smell under his nose, of “ motor-bicycle 
grass track racing,” “ gladiatorial exhibitions,” “ thrills to the last minute,” 
and “it is reasonably certain that spivs and drones abound.” When 
the spring comes, I should like to take him to a speedway. The 
atmosphere is quite different from his picture. Spivs and drones do not 
abound ; they keep clear, because there is no betting. Ours was the only 
sport which was allowed to continue throughout the week without curtail- 
ment last year, simply because it was recognised to be catering for the 
family party, and because it was conceded to be of some value in getting 
young people out into the fresh air without the lure of betting. This may 
be a somewhat negative virtue in the eyes of your contributor. He will 
probably condemn even more strongly that other merit which is claimed: 
that it helps to make our people mechanically minded, and so to shorten 
the gap between us and the peoples of Europe, where motor racing is 
the national sport.—Yours faithfully, L. WILLS. 
Leadenhall House, 101 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 


DUTIES ON OILS 


Sir,—The air line companies are not the only sufferers from the 9d. a 
gallon motor spirit tax mentioned in the B.E.A. accounts, and criticised 
in your issue of January 2nd. At present the same tax has to be paid on 
all light hydro-carbon oils, including aviation spirit, whatever the use to 
which they are put. Thus manufacturers of paint, rubber, polishes, 
linoleum, printing ink and other products using light oils in their industrial 
processes are also liable. This tax was originally intended for the develop- 
ment and upkeep of the roads. There is no logical reason why it should 
continue to apply to oils used for industrial purposes, thus needlessly 
adding to manufacturing costs which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
keeps telling industry must be reduced to a minimum.—Yours, &c., 
House of Commons. F. J. ERROLL. 
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BRADFORD’S BOUNDARIES 


Sir,—Mr. E. H. Keeling, M.P., is quite right to point out that thirty. 
three other constituencies will have electorates larger than Bradford’; 
average. But these comprise for the most part odd constituencies 
scattered here and there. The proposal for Bradford entails forming 
a block of three contiguous divisions, each with a swollen electorate, ang 
compares most unfavourably with the existing arrangement. The Com. 
mission regarded electorates between 50,000 and 70,000 as “ normal,” 
Below 50,000 and above 70,000 were classed as “ exceptional . . . subject 
to special consideration.” Bradford, with four members, had a “ norma|” 
constituency average, although the divisions needed evening out. By 
cutting out one M.P. the Commission has raised Bradford from , 
“normal ” area to an “exceptional” one. It is hard to escape the con. 
clusion that the Commission, constrained to save on the number of MPs 
somewhere, chose Bradford as a handy victim.—Yours faithfully, 
Raynor D. CHAPMAN 
(The Yorkshire Observer), 


1948 


JANUARY 


6 Hall Ings, Bradford. 


THE DOCTORS AND MR. BEVAN 


Sir,—The Times reports a meeting of the B.M.A. when no les 
than 370 representative members assembled from all parts of Great 
Britain unanimously (mark that word) voted against the acceptance of 
service under the National Health Service Act, 1946, as it now stands, 
Has not the time come when Mr. Attlee should call for Mr. Bevan’s 
resignation? I would suggest that this ought to be accomplished before 
Parliament re-assembles—or at any rate before the Doctors’ plebiscite on 
the 31st. If you would publish this letter the views of your readers 
could be well aired before that date-—Yours, &c., 
Carr Villa, Carr Lane, York, D. GWYTHER Moore, 


M.P.s’ PAY 


S1r,— May I suggest that Mr. Martin Lindsay has overlooked one point 
when pleading for increased salaries for M.P.s ?. That point is the position 7 
of the prospective candidates of other parties. It has always seemed |) 
to me that prospective candidates, by their criticisms, perform a valuable 
and essential task in creating public opinion. What hope has a prospective 
candidate, unless he is by some chance also a rich man, of competing | 
with the local Member if the latter is not only subsidised by free travel 
but is also to be given a considerable salary ? Already the position is 
most unfair and difficult ; Mr. Lindsay would make it impossible.—I am, | 
Sir, your obedient servant, T. D. BATEman. 


The Old Bridge House, Datchet, Bucks. 
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FALSE DEMOCRACY 


Sir,—I suggest that any genuine democracy must be able to answer in 
the affirmative two questions: (a) Does it permit parties in opposition to 
the government of the day ? (b) Can that government be changed by 
peaceful means ? Judged by these criteria it is clear that Communism, 
like Fascism and National-Socialism, is undemocratic.—Yours faithfully, 
3 Conyers Avenue, Birkdale, Southport. J. F. S. Ross. 


Sir,—I have just seen your issue for December 26th and note your 
correspondent Mr. F. D. Merralls’ request for a Russian definition of 
Democracy. If Pravda can be relied upon, I can supply one. Ina 
broadcast from Radio Moscow recently the following remarkable phrase 
occurred in an otherwise rather uninteresting translation of an article in 
that paper: “.. . the democratic way, the road of revolution. . . .”— 
Yours faithfully, G. S. TAYLOR. 


University College, Gower Street, W.C.1. { 





ALL FROM THE FRENCH 


Sir,—In his paragraph on “the absurd omnibus” Janus mentions that ? 
the word was introduced by the French, and it may be of interest to recall i 
the possibly mitigating circumstances of its origins. The original vehicles | 
which became known as omnibuses were the “ voitures de bains de 
Richebourg” specially constructed and run for his clients in nearby 
Nantes by the owner of the bathing establishment at Richebourg. 
Apparently by pure chance they started outside the shop of a grocef | 
named Omnés, who had the wit to affix the device “ Omnés omnibus” | 
to the door of his shop. Just as the fiacre took its name from the Hotel 
St. Fiacre in Paris, which was the original cab-rank where the fiacrés 
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waited for their clients, so M. Omnes, the Nantes grocer, gave his name 

indirectly to the omnibus.—Yours faithfully, S. GODMAN. 
Briarcroft, Pipe Passage, Lewes. 


THE SOUTH KINGDOM 


Sit,—With all deference to the authority of Professor Ekwall, quoted 
by Sir A. C. Grant-Duff, I suggest that he is wrong, and that your 
reviewer is right in his etymology of the name of this county. A common 
form of early spelling is Suthrige, the second half of the name signifying 
a kingdom, as in Sverige, the native name of Sweden. Since the g is 
pronounced a8 a y, the development to the present spelling and pro- 
nunciation of Surrey is simple, especially as the awkward th would be 
slurred to make the rr. More than that, the Early English name, signi- 
fying South Kingdom, accords with the early history of this region. 
Protected from invaders by the dense forest of the great North Wood 
und by the forest of the Weald, this district long remained unconquered, 
and the existence of such names as Wallington, Walton, Warlingham, &c., 
suggests that this was a British enclave when all the surrounding districts 
had been occupied by the English. When conquest eventually came, it 
was from Mercia, north of the Thames, so that Surrey was literally the 
Suthrige, or Southern District (or Kingdom).—Yours faithfully, 
7 The Crescent, Croydon, Surrey. K. M. KING. 


ADOLESCENT LOVE 


S1z,—Mr. Harold Nicolson’s article on Monsieur Quéval’s book, l’Air de 
Londres, raises some interesting questions, According to Monsicur 
Quéval, even “the most adult” of English love affairs are “ adolescent in 
style.” How does he know ? On what evidence does he base this disturb- 
ing conclusion ? In what researches was such evidence collected 2? Were 
these researches extensive enough to warrant a generalisation being applied 
to many millions of human individuals ? May we take it that his investi- 
gations were not seriously marred by predilections for privacy ?—Your 
obedient servant, CHRISTOPHER SYKES. 
90 Eaton Terrace, S.W.1. 
° 


AT SHELLEY’S SHRINE 


S1x,—On page 42 of The Spectator for January 9th Mr. John Garrett 
says: “. ..a whole generation’s capitulation to what Shelley called * that 
unrest which men miscall delight.””” On page 56, I read: “There is 
ample evidence of our generation capitulating to what Shelley called 
‘that unrest which men miscall delight.” Once before I have come 
across a similar coincidence in The Spectator, and am now looking for 
the third, and than I shall claim a cigar, or cigarette-—Yours faithfully, 
50 Grosvenor Road, Birkdale, Southport. J. BEAUMONT PERCIVAL. 


NOT SO FAST 
Ste,—I expect I shall be anticipated in informing Strix that the New 
Year of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue is April Sth, not All 
Fools’ Day.—Yours, &c., J. W. Potter. 
Lyme Regis. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Tue Chiltern hills and downs, lovely in themselves and a stance tor 
many lovely views, are underlaid by reservoirs of water that feed a number 
of little rivers, of which the most important is the Lea, or Lee as the 
Commissioners prefer to spell it. There is a constant fear that this 
water table is falling, and from time to time upper reaches of several of 
the streams go bone dry. Any failure of the supply further increases the 
deadliness of pollution, which still prevails especially in the Lea, from 
which so much of London’s water supply is drawn. Local natural 
history societies are being asked (by the Department of Geography at 
Cambridge) to give statistical help by reporting the beginning and end of 
the flow in the“ bournes”” and the varying depth of wells anywhere in 
the neighbourhoed of the Chilterns. 


The Old Pheasant 


Some years ago there was in evidence a mania for introducing more 
or less new varieties of pheasant such as the so called, so uglily called, 
melanistic mutant and the versicolor. They were on the whole easier 
to breed and rear, and were therefore in favour with game farmers, 
Since artificial breeding has been greatly reduced by war and post-war 
conditions, such birds have not been distributed, at least in any numbers, 
and they seem to have entirely vanished from a number of shoots, where 
they had flourished. Even the hybrids are rare. The old sorts have 
thrived to an extent that has astonished and delighted a very large 
number of sportsmen. “Is the Caucasian played out? ” is an old question 
answered very definitely in the negative. The surprisingly large bags 
have proved in some cases a considerable source of income. “Up goes 
a sovereign, down falls half a crown,” it used to be said. Today the failen 
bird has been worth a good deal more than a sovereign and has often 
cost a good less than a sovereign to breed. 


Tree Fuel 
Most of us in these days, especially rural householders, are personally 
interested in the subject of wood-fuel; and a great many people are 
asked to buy ill-burning wood at an exorbitant price. What sorts of 
wood are not worth or most worth buying ? Personally I am in favour 
of elm, if ash or beech or any fruit tree wood is not available, but the 
established rhyme on the subject does not agree. A version quoted in 
an admirable tree anthology published by the Society of the Men of 
the Trees (from Abbotsbury, Dorset) even exaggerates the condemnation 
of elm, thus: 
Elm wood burns like Churchyard mould 
E’en the very flames are cold. 
Now I have been burning very dry elm roots (as well as other elm) and 
they burn like candles with much hot flame. I see that De La Mare 
appropriates in one pleasant lyric the praise of ash: 
Only the Ash, the bonnie Ash 
Burns fierce while it is green. 
To my thinking, Laburnum and Thorn both excel it in the green state. 


Literary Fashion in Trees 

It is interesting to mark how the literary fashion in trees has varied at 
different dates in different countries. Cedar and fir prevail in the Bible. 
In much early English verse the ivy (which incidentally burns well) is 


continually commended and even treated as a tree comparable with oak | 


and ash. Today it is more usually condemned out of hand as a harmful 
parasite, which it is not. It grows from its own grounded roots, like 
other trees. Modern poets show a strong preference for the birch, which 
a popular artist called the Monarch of the Glen, and the cherry, even 
before Housman wrote the very best, and much the most popular, of his 
lyrics in its honour. However the essential virtue of a tree is in its form 
rather than its flower. Most are perhaps lovelier, certainly more shapely, 
in winter than in summer, 


In My Garden 

It is perhaps salutary to remember that in the intensive French garden 
system almost the busiest sowing period of the year begins at about this 
date. The gardeners round Paris, Rouen and The Hague, for example, 
make their profits by producing “ primeurs,” vegetables that come to 
perfection in the first months of the year. The scarcity of the right sort 
of manure has severely handicapped them, but they hope that electrical 
warmth will make good the deficiency. Such use for germinating seeds 
is on te increase. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A Victorian Tragedy 

The Order of Release: The story of John Ruskin, Effie Gray and 

John Everett Millais told for the first time in their unpublished 

letters. Edited by Sir William James, G.C.B. (John Murray. 18s.) 
“I pon’r think, poor creature, he knows anything about human 
creatures—but he is so gifted otherwise and so cold at the same time 
that he never thinks of people’s feelings and yet with his eloquence 
will always command admiration. I cannot bear his presence”: so 
wrote Effie Gray to her father in March, 1854, breaking her six-year 
silence on the true history of her marriage to John Ruskin. In this 
long and heartbroken letter she told her family that it had never 
been a marriage at all, outlining something of the hell she had 
endured since her carefree April wedding at Bowerswell in 1848— 
the unnatural attitude, and growing cruelty of her distinguished 
young husband, the mischievous jealousy and possessive, superstitious 
attitude of his dreadful old parents. “I never saw such a trio,” Effie 
had written, in a mournfully lighter vein a year before, “If I had 
bookmaking powers I could certainly write about them.” But the 
rest of her life was spent in trying to forget about Ruskin and his 
parents ; nor did the official biographers of her first husband Ruskin 
or of her second husband Millais care to make a book, a chapter, 
or even a footnote about the morbid goings on at Denmark Hill, and 
the martyrdom of this beautiful, engaging and conventional Scottish 
girl. It has been left to Effie Gray’s grandson, Admiral Sir William 
James, to vindicate his grandmother from the vulgar calumnies of the 
Ruskin family, and to give the public a judicious and fascinating 
selection from the 633 unpublished letters which bear upon the sorry 
story of this marriage. Most of the letters come from Bowerswell, 
the Gray house near Perth, but others were discovered hidden be- 
heath a loose floor board in John Ruskin’s study at Brantwood en 
Coniston Water. Sir William James has provided the hooks and 
eyes to his selections in the form of a calm, sensible, slightly repe- 
titious and very dispassionate commentary on a human situation as 
horrifying as any Ibsen himself could have thought up. The result 
is an absorbing and important book. 

The Order of Release (Sir William’s title, of course, is taken from 
the famous picture of Effie Gray as a Highland lass which Millais 
painted while unwittingly falling in love with her) is one more proof 
that nothing in this world is so interesting as the plain truth. The 
pivotal fact about the marriage, the sexual disability which Ruskin 
shared, for instance, with Carlyle (and which Stendhal alone in his 
epoch dared to tackle as the subject of a novel) was perhaps enough 
to doom any marriage. But it was not the whole story. Effie 
herself suggested that she could have gone on living with her husband 
“in my maiden state” had he treated her kindly, and had it not 
been for the insidious hostility of his parents to herself. A trained 
psychologist may be able to hazard how closely these two aspects of 
Ruskin’s marriage—impotence and cruelty—were interrelated to each 
other: ‘how far Ruskin’s heredity (his grandfather had committed 
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suicide, his father seems to have been a little mad, and he himself 
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died insane) tempered his attitude to Effie Gray. But even 
insanity does not explain away his vile behaviour after the annul- 
ment—his allegations that he had been trapped into the marriage, 
that he had never been in love with his wife (an argument which 
the fervent love-letters here printed by Sir William James forever 
set at rest), that she was insane or diseased and so unable to have 
children, Stendhal realised that passionate love and physical impo. 
tence can co-exist: and as Sir William several times suggests, Ruskin’s 
love for his wife, perfectly genuine at the commencement of the 
marriage, his pride in her appearance and enjoyment of her com- 
pany might have survived had it not been for the death-watch-beetle 
tactics of his parents, evilly determined to get their son back even 
if it meant driving his young wife into some indiscretion giving 
grounds for a divorce. Th: outward circumstances of the honeymoon 
in Scotland, their two visits to Venice, Effie’s charming nature, her 
interest in architecture and readiness to learn whatever John wished 
her to know, show that the marriage did contain certain ingredients 
of happiness. Effie thought that if she could wrench John away from 
his parents’ power she could save him and herself. She failed. 

When the news that Mrs. John Ruskin had applied for an annul- 
ment of her marriage broke in Victorian London in the spring of 1854 
it was a nine-day wonder. Lady Eastlake, and other supporters of 
Effie’s, set assiduously to work to see that the real truth was known, 
while the “trio” of John Ruskin and his parents indulged in loud 
and libellous comment on Effie and her family when silence should 
have been their part. The general attitude was summed up by Dean 
Milman’s wife, who wrote that she “could scarcely believe that one 
who could think and write so beautifuily, could act so unworthily.” 
Today, when we have perforce acquired the habit of facing up wo 
situations before which the Victorians recoiled, we feel less shocked 
and indignant, and perhaps more sorrowful. The two people most 
directly affected by Ruskin’s conduct—Effie Gray herself and 
Millais, who nobly and silently loved her—found it possible to be 
lenient to him. Effie, who had suffered so bitterly, could pity her 
husband as a poor creature knowing nothing about other human 
creatures ; while in May, 1854, Millais wrote to a friend that he 
was “sure marfy allowances should be made for him, for he is cer- 
tainly mad or has a slate loose.” If these two could afford to be 
generous, we may afford to be so too, and to approach with no prying 
or eager curiosity this pathetic record of Victorian tragedy ; to ap- 
proach it in fact with that tolerance which, to Sir William James’ 
infinite credit, illuminates this sadly interesting book. 

JAMES PopE-HENNESSY. 


A Book-Collector’s Forgeries 
Thomas J. Wise in the Original Cloth. By Wilfred Partington. 
(Robert Hale. 21s.) 

T. J. Wise’s collection of books was acquired after his death by 
the British Museum. Few finer private libraries have ever passed 
into public ownership in this country ; few indeed can ever have 
been amassed by a co¥§ector who inherited neither the nucleus of * 
a library nor wealth with which to form one. For half a century 
before his death in 1937 Wise had been climbing steadily into the 
first rank of British book-collectors, and his series of bibliographies 
of nineteenth-century authors (his special field) and the published 
catalogues of his Ashley Library sealed his position and extended 
his fame. In 1934 came the disclosure that some fifty nineteenth- 
century pamphlets (the best known of which was the privately printed 
1847 edition of Sonnets from the Portuguese) were spurious produc- 
tions, printed in each case many years later than the date on the 
title page. The exposure, contained in An Enquiry into the Nature 
of Certain Nineteenth Century Pamphlets, by Mr. John Carter and 
Mr. Graham Pollard, though it did not directly accuse Wise of 
forging these pieces, left no doubt in the mind of any impartial 
reader that he had done so, and made clear the particularly repre- 
hensible way in which he had planted them (often with no small 
profit to himself) on his personal friends, on fellow-collectors, and 
on public collections, and had attested their genuineness by entries 
in his bibliographies often backed up by fictitious stories of how 
he acquired his copies of them. 

The exposure created a sensation among book-collectors, and 
even persons who knew little of bibliography could not help asking 
excitedly “ What will Wise do now ?” Wise was an old man, full 
of honours which (even when his misdeeds are taken into account) 
he had well deserved, and his health was failing ; after a desperate 
attempt to forestall inquiry by a feeble letter to The Times Literary 
Supplement, he took the most prudent course—silence, followed by 
a speedy death. His books went to the British Museum (at a price 
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A Mirror for French Poetry, 1840-1940 


FRENCH POEMS WITH TRANSLATIONS BY ENGLISH 
POETS, SELECTED AND EDITED BY CECILY MACK- 
WORTH 


A bi-lingual volume in which the leading French poets of 
the last hundred years are given both in the original and 
in translation by English poets. Included among the 
translators are T. S. Eliot, Flecker, Aldous Huxley, Lord 
Alfred Douglas and Louis MacNeice. 10/6 net 


The Approach to Metaphysics 
E. W. F. TOMLIN 


“Mr. Tomlin seems to have come nearer to writing a 
successful ‘ first book’ in philosophy than anyone else 
with whose attempts I am acquainted ... first rate... 
forcibly and attractively written, and well in line with 
the development of the very best contemporary philo- 
sophical thought and scholarship.”—New English Weekly. 


12/6 net 
Reprint now available 
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THE AWAKENING OF MODERN ECYPT 
M. Rifaat Bey 


A lucid and authoritative study by an Egyptian 
historian of the inter-relation of English, French 
and Turkish interests in Egypt, and the part 
played by her in European affairs during the 
19th century. 15s. net 


THE MAKING OF THE UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA a sBriEF HISTORY—1487-1939. 


M. S. Geen, M.A. 


A concise and balanced study of South African 
history from the era of Portuguese discovery to 
the present day, dwelling rather upon general 
social tendencies than upon pitched battles or 
political involutions. lls. 6d. net 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
OF AUSTRALIA 
A. B. L. Shaw, B.A. 


A succinct and useful account of the economic 
development of Australia from the first settlements 
to the outbreak of war in 1939 for those who seek 
a_ simple and balanced account of the peopling 
of a continent. - 7s. 6d. net 


ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS 
E. Whittaker 


Based on the author’s extensive experience ot 
teaching elementary economics, this book integrates 
free enterprise and government control as they are 
found in actual practice in America, and examines 
numerous economic problems of current interest 
in relatéon to them. 18s. 6d. net 
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far less than their value), where the comparatively few and insignifi- 
cant goats are still being sorted out from the numerous and magnifi- 
cent sheep. Meanwhile, further revelations have followed. A few 
more items have been added to Carter and Pollard’s list of spurte; 
and Wise’s guilt, and the probable complicity of his friend, H. Buxton 
Forman, have been confirmed in Wise’s own handwriting. 

The human problem remains, the problem of the double life... What 
kind of person was the man who could do these things? Mr. 
Partington ought to be able to provide an answer to this question, and 
to make that answer an enthralling one. He was for years a friend of 
Wise, he is thoroughly conversant with the book-trade, he has made a 
detailed investigation into the problem of the spurious pamphlets, and 
he does not pursue any of the wild geese that breed so prolifically in 
these regions (such as the theory, solemnly propounded by Miss 
Fannie Ratchford in America, but now completely exploded, that Sir 
Edmund Gosse was an accomplice). Mr. Partington’s book contains 
a number of newly discovered facts about Wise and his proceedings 
as a book-collector and reprinter of rare tracts, and gives more 
detailed evidence than has been hitherto available concerning the 
profits made by him in his many “ deals” in books. There its merits 
end. The publisher’s claim that “it establishes Wise’s guilt” is 
astonishing in its impudence, and so is the statement that “ since the 
publication in America in 1939 of the preliminary issue of this work 
by Wilfred Partington it has been generally accepted that Wise was 
the forger of the pamphlets” (my italics). Nor is this book with 
its catchpenny title truly a “biography” of Wise: it is little 
more than a record of his activities as a bibliographer and bookman, 
strung on a chronological thread. 

Worst of all is the nauseating vulgarity of the whole production ; 
the monotonous tirade of cheap sneers and innuendoes diverts the 
reader’s indignation from Mr. Partington’s victim to Mr. Partington 
himself. I spare Mr. Partington the ignominy of quotation, and 
content myself with saying that what might have been a fascinating 
study of character and psychology becomes in his hands a farrago of 
trivial gossip. JOHN SPaRROW. 


The Novelist from ‘Tours 


Balzac: A biography. By Stefan Zweig. Translated by William and 
Dorothy Rose. (Cassell. 21s.) 
Bauzac has been dead less than a hundred years, yet he has already 
become as legendary as Al Rashid, as fantastic a figure indeed as 
any biographer could have to face. How to reconcile the irrecon- 
cilable ? How give a portrait of a man who was most things, and 
how reduce the incredible drama of his everyday life to such pro- 
portions that it will appear credible on the printed page ? Stefan 
Zweig spent ten years lovingly adding detail after detail to the 
portrait, and, though the canvas was by no means complete when 
he died, what we are offered is a clean, rich, beautifully executed 
piece of work. We see Balzac in almost every stage of human 
absurdity in private life, but such was his power that we can only 
regard him with awe and with respect. What does it matter if the 
author of the Comédie Humaine drank 50,000 cups of coffee ? But 
on the whole Zweig’s portrait is significant. Almost everything 
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makes its mark; there is little irrelevant, and no dull, material, 
If ever proof were needed that life is frequently more macabre 
than anything the imagination—even the imagination of Balzac— 
could produce, then it is to be found in this book. What, for in- 
stance, could be more macabre than Balzac’s death ? 

“His face was purple, almost black and inclined towards the right, 
he was unshaven, his hair grey and cut short, his eyes open and 
staring. I saw him in profile and he looked like an Emperor.” 

The words are Victor Hugo’s, the only person from the outside world 
to come to Balzac’s bedside apart from his mother and an old servant, 
Victor Hugo’s words are dignified and strangely impressive. Balzac 
died “terribly lonely” as Zweig says ; even Madame de Hanska, 
who was now Balzac’s wife, failed him as she had always failed him, 
for at the end she was in her bedroom, indifferent, aloof. What 
again could be more macabre than Balzac’s flushed and triumphant 
homecoming with his bride only a short while before his death ? 
Instead of the warm, beautiful house he had planned, filled with 
flowers and precious objets d’art, he found what was to prove a 
prison and in one of the rooms the gibbering madness of his servant. 
But what is so surprising is not that he died so young, but that he 
achieved so much. His energy was that of five men; his output 
startling. In a characteristic passage Zweig gives an example of the 
extremes of work that Balzac drove himself to: 

“He finished La Duchesse de Langeais, wrote La Recherche de 
L’Absolu ‘in a hundred nights,’ between June and September, began 
on Séraphita in October, started Pére Goriot in November and con- 
cluded it in forty days, turned out Un Drame au Bord de la Mer, 
La Fille au Yeux d’Or, Mélémoth reconcilié and further sections of 
La Femme de Trente Ans in December, and sketched in his mind 
the plan of César Birotteau and Le Lys dans la Vallée.” 

At least three of these titles were masterpieces, though they were 
written to pay off debts or to finance an amatory campaign. 

It is odd to find, on the part of a biographer who gave up so 
much of his life to Balzac, the ability to be shocked. There is no 
doubt that Stefan Zweig—whose background of Vienna and its 
culture was directly opposite to Balzac’s—was extremely shocked at 
certain disclosures in his hero’s life, particularly where money was 
concerned. Very obviously Zweig had a strong icée fixe as to how 
a great writer should behave, for throughout the narrative one comes 
across little phrases of chilling reproof. He takes Balzac to task for 
falling at the feet of a woman and humbly calling himself her 
“slave.” Zweig could not accept this from the author of La Cousine 
Bette ; neither could he pass the period when Balzac was writing 
cheap novels for servant girls under the assumed name of “St 
Aubin” without giving expression to his outraged sense of 
propriety : 

“ All we can say without fear of contradiction is that not a single 
line of the innumerable pages scrawled by Balzac during his years of 
shame has the slightest connection with literature or art, and that one 
almost blushes at having to attribute them to him.” 

These remarks, when they occur, are surprising in a biography 
which otherwise is so completely objective: perhaps if Zweig had 
been alive at the time the book went to press they would have been 
removed. 

It is evident from his life that the censure would not have troubled 
Balzac, for he was by no means a literary man. He despised critics 
and purveyors of belles-lettres, though when he used his own powers 
in this direction—as in the case of Stendhal—he discovered the 
genius other critics had ignored. His relationship with Stendhal 
has great pathos. It seems strange to us, who rank Stendhal with 
Balzac or Tolstoy, to find that in 1839 he was totally ignored as a 
writer. In one of the best passages in his book, Zweig describes 
how Balzac discovered La Chartreuse De Parme and wrote a !aud- 
atory essay in his paper the Revue Parisienne. He was the only 
one to do so. Sainte-Beuve, who has since proved a short-sighted 
and pretentious critic, said of Stendhal’s work: “His characters are 
not alive; they are ingeniously constructed automata.” One 
remembers also what Sainte-Beuve said about Madame Bovary— 
yet he was one of the most revered critics of his day. 

Balzac’s relationships with writers were not always so cordial. 
For instance, when he met Manzoni “ he had not read I Promessi 
Sposi, so he only talked about himself,” and he so hated literary 
journalists that he could hardly be civil to them. In the long run, 
perhaps, Balzac cannot be judged according to the standards of 
ordinary men, but only in the light of his achievement. The ways 


of creation are strange ; society is not constructed to deal with it 
When Zweig tries to measure Balzac against the morality of his own 
Moravian background he fails, but when he writes as a man of talent 
appreciating a man of genius he succeeds brilliantly. Rosin KING. 
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The Idols of the Cave 


FREDERIC PROKOSCH 
In his new novel, the author of Seven Who Filed, 
Age of Thunder, etc., takes as his theme the unre- 
alities of New York society. Thomas Mann says 
of it ‘It is full of life, sharp-sightedness, mockery 
and deep feeling. I read it with intense interest.’ 
Recommended by the Book Society 
10s. 6d. net 
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RURAL SYNTHESIS 
The Religious Basis of Rural Culture 
MARTIN THORNTON 
Foreword by RICHARD HANSON, M.A., B.D. (former Dean of 
King’s College). 
A Book that all Countrymen and Farmers will enjoy, showing how an 
underlying synthesis exists between the faith of the village church and the 
rural life around it. 8/6 net 


CHANGE YOUR LIFE THROUGH 
PRAYER : 
STELLA TERRILL MANN 


Author of “Our One and Only Problem,” etc. 
“ That one’s thoughts and ideas of life have an effect upon the physical 
body has long been known. ‘Any nobleness begins at once to refine a 
man’s features ; and meanness or sensuality to imbrute,’ said Thoreau. 
So it does ; but not only the features, writes Stella Terrill Mann in this 
book.” —Public Opinion. 7/6 net 


A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 


Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Professor of Philosophy, Boston University, has 
written a most learned and admirable survey of the whole field of religious 
experiences which, apart from being of great interest to the average reader 
on philosophy reading for degrees or diplomas, will be found to 
supersede the present sources of this subject. 18/- net 
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The Rev. Professor H. MAURICE RELTON, D.D. 


Fellow and Professor of Theology in King’s College, and Professor of Biblical 
and Historical Theology in the University of London. 

Foreword by Canon E. S. ABBOTT, Dean of King’s College. 
This brilliant and original exposition of the meaning and function of the 
Church and the sacraments in relation to the Atonement, and these in turn 
to the Christian Life in the World, is written in a clear, concise and non- 
technical language. 8/6 net 
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Asiatic Destinies 
The British in Asia. By Guy Wint. (Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


BritisH administrators, using the manpower and resources of India, 
built a solid Empire throughout South Asia. The upper classes of 
the Empire were anglicised ; but the institutions and ways of life 
of liberal society were superimposed upon the old Oriental society 
in such a manner that the two did not fuse. The society was there- 
fore unstable. At the beginning of the present century the national 
movement became formidable, and by the "thirties the British had 
decided that unless they were to engage in constant bloody strife the 
time had come to transfer their power. This transfer is now com- 
pleted. Practically in these terms Mr. Wint recapitulates the 
historical portion of his able and brilliantly written account of our 
record in India, an account which could hardly have been more 
timely even in normal conditions of book-production. True, big 
events have occurred since its completion. But no book of this 
judicial, reflective kind can be journalistically up-to-date, while in 
most respects recent events have confirmed both its analyses and its 
evaluations—though they have made some of the latter sterner than 
they were. This is true, for instance, of the author’s opinion that 
Britain’s worsened position in Europe makes it imprudent to with- 
draw from Asia altogether. ms 
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It would be imprudent because “a 
military power is coming into being on the European continent, or 
rather both Europe and Asia, whose power may presently—though 
perhaps more slowly than is sometimes feared—make that of Hitler 
seem as second-class as the power of Louis XIV and Napoleon 
now seems in comparison with Hitler’s.” 

Yet retention of significant influence and effective planning in 
Asia have alike been made extremely difficult by enmity between 
India and Pakistan—rendered less threatening, it is true, by their 
decision to continue the Joint Defence Council ; by Burma’s election 
to remain outside the Commonwealth, albeit modified by her under- 


taking to receive a military mission from us alone, and by China’s . 


rapid deterioration, a part of Asia which Mr. Wint has studied as 
closely as India and of which he writes as competently though neces- 
sarily more briefly, for Hongkong has played but a small part in our 
Asiatic destiny. Which part of his survey will be found the more 
absorbing, Parts I and II which are retrospective, or Part III which 
looks ahead, is difficult to say. The fascination which nearly all 
people find in perceiving why things happened makes its difficult to 
put down Part I until it is finished—in places, indeed, re-read. There 
is tragedy in the fateful sequence of events, a psychological sequence 
to a large extent; and there is mordancy in its recital. But here 
and there is a Meredithian comic spirit, too, which, as many will 
recall, beneficently clips “all oversteppings of the plumed, the 
puffed,” and bids “the masker strip.” 

To other readers the still advancing story of Russia’s expansion 
in Central Asia, begun historically in Part II, will be the more 
interesting theme, particularly the contrast between the laisser-faire 
policy of Tsarist Russia and that of the Bolsheviks. The latter “ set 
the Islamic society of Central Asia on its head. . . . Though it has 
known slaughter again and again in history, the change in its way 
of life . .. in the last three decades .caused probably more upset 
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The Field: ‘An important and extremely well produced 
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than any massacre of the past.” In Kabul the author found it 
“common gossip that at Bokhara there are no men over forty, all 
the old men having either been butchered or died of horror.” British 
readers can look into the future in the terms of Part III without 
comparable blood-guiltiness upon their minds, E. M. Gut. 


Heath Robinson 


The Life and Art of W. Heath Robinson. By Langston Day. (Herbert 
Joseph. 25s.) 

Or the many gifted and popular comic artists who have flourished 
in this country in the last fifty years, none achieved so widespread 
a fame as Heath Robinson. This personal triumph constitutes a 
remarkable phenomenon, for although he was a gifted illustrator, 
Heath Robinson was not essentially a comic draughtsman and 
possessed only one joke. Artistically he belonged to that school of 
illustrators of elaborate editions of familiar fairy-tales which attained 
its greatest success in the early years of the present century, and 
represents perhaps the last manifestation of the narrative romanticism 
initiated by the Pre-Raphaelites. Indeed, for the casual reader it 
is frequently difficult to distinguish his youthful work from that of 
Rackham and Dulac; all three exhibited during their early careers 
something of the influence of Beardsley and Walter Crane ; though 
in Heath Robinson’s case this was probably less profound than that 
of that neglected genius, Sime. 

In the later works on which his fame principally rests Heath 
Robinson repeatedly succeeded in the remarkable feat of producing 
a genuinely humorous drawing although totally lacking all the 
technical equipment of a humorous artist. His painstaking and 
careful method of work ruled out any possibility of his developing 
the brilliant, quick-fire, comic calligraphy of a Lear, a Busch, ora 
Sennep, although in one or two of the unfinished sketches at the end 
of this volume there are indications that this talent was latent rather 
than absent. Moreover he was completely devoid of any sense of 
character. He had one type and one type only—a benevolent, elderly 
gentleman of ample proportions who is made to serve as Scientist, 
poet or policeman as the occasion demands, And yet his popularity 
was not unjustified and his position in the history of comic art 
secure. His drawings are genuinely funny drawings, as those of 
Keene, masterpieces of realistic draughtsmanship with an allegedly 
comic and doubtfully relevant anecdote underneath, nor any more 
than are the charming fantasies of no particular humorous signifi- 
cance of the school of E. M. Shephard. 

Heath Robinson’s unique distinction is due not so much, as 
Mr. Langston Day and various eminent authorities quoted in the 
present volume allege, to the fact that his art crystallised a wide- 
spread reaction to the domination of the machine, but that while 
satirising those pompous and elaborate treatises of popular science 
and mechanics, which enjoyed their initial popularity during his 
early years, they at the same time exploited with equal success our 
human weakness for “ wanting to see the wheels go round,” regard- 
less of the purpose for which the whole complicated mechanism 
exists. Indeed it may well be possible that the full beauty of these 
jokes could only be appreciated by a generation accustomed to stare 
weekly, goggle-eyed, at those incredibly detailed double page spreads 
of a cross-section of Graf Zeppelin’s new airship, or the interior 
of the engine-room of the Mauritania, so painstakingly produced 
by the Illustrated London News. However, it would seem likely 
that even if this full contemporary flavour can never in future be 
wholly recaptured, Heath Robinson’s profile will be forever stamped 
on the reverse of the medal bearing the likeness of the author of 
The Time Machine and The War of the Worlds 

OsBeERT LANCASTER. 


Dr. Inge on Mysticism 


Mysticism in Religion. By the Very Rev. W. R. Inge. (Hutchinson’s 
University Library. 12s. 6d.) 
Dr. INGE is in his eighty-eighth year. In his preface he imagines 
the critics saying, “ He has said all this before, and said it better. He 
has no sympathy with the hopes and aspirations of the young. When 
he looks towards the future he sees only the approach of another 
dark age.” Dr. Inge is too modest. It is true that he has said much 
of this before, but there is much that is fresh, including his reflections 
upon the Russian theologians Berdyaev and Frank, and upon some 
ancient writings from the “wisdom of the East.” The whole of 
Chapter VIII is a reprint of the lecture on Plotinus read for the 
British Academy in 1929, and it would not be easy to find anywhere 
so admirable an estimate of the Neo-Platonist philosopher and # 
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THOSE WHO CANNOT HELP THEMSELVES BY SEND- 
ING A DONATION which will enable us to bring comfort to 
the many OLD and INVALID people who look to us to help them. 


LADY, who nursed her invalid mother until her death, and now + 


herself suffering from an incurable disease, urgently requires help 
to enable her to remain in Home where she is receiving treatment. 
Case 328). 
HELP ALSO WANTED towards the nursing expenses of a WIDOW 
aged 73 suffering from acute angina (Case 322). 
These are but two of very many pathetic cases. 
Appeal S. 
DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ 
AID ASSOCIATION 
74, BROOK GREEN, LONDON, W.6. 
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British-Canadian Arctic Expedition 1936- 1941 


25th Nov., ’46. 

“ I did not leave the Arctic until 1941 , 
“ I believe, however, that while I was in 
“ the North, I wrote to say how much all 
“the members of the Expedition had 
“ enjoyed | your tobacco and how well it 
* retained its quality even after the Tins 
“had been soaked for some time in sea 
“water... A short while ago I went 
“ through s some boxes containing Expedi- 
“tion effects (returned from Baffin 


Barneys 


* Barneys (medium) 
295 


“* Island) that had been stored in Montreal 
| “ since 1941. In one of them were a few 
“tins of Barneys supplied to us in 1936. 
“* In spite of the 44 years in the Arctic and 
* six hot Montreal summers, it appears to 
ss ube in excellent condition, and I thought 
“ you might like to sample the two tins 
“ I am sending 4 you. 
T. H. Manning, Leader.’» 
| The original letter can be inspected. 
' Those tins opened up perfectly. 


, Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle ( full.) 4/1d. oz. 
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much condensed learning. There is also a reprint of a lecture given 
in 1938 to the Institute of Philosophy on The Philosophy of Mysti- 
cism and some new and delightful comments on mediaeval and 
English mystics, with a warm appreciation of the religious witness 
of the Society of Friends. 

As for the young, they will always appreciate sincerity in the old, 
and admire a spirit which is unfettered by tradition. Dr. Inge’s 
theological liberalism does not lack a following, and his emphasis 
upon the need of personal dedication and a disciplined life of the 
spirit as the way to God is one which not all younger people will 
reject. Even his old-fashioned Toryism in social theories seems a 
little more mellow than of old. Some of his less optimistic views 
have turned out to be true, but with all his tendency to despair both 
of men and churches he says, “I venture to predict a revival of 
spiritual and unworldly religion in this country.” But we are not 
quite sure whether he means the right kind of unworldliness. 

Dr. Inge defines mysticism as “communion with God, a Being 
conceived as the supreme and ultimate Reality.” If this communion 
is possible, and has been achieved by some, then it is a fact of such 
importance that we must take it into ‘consideration if we wish to 
understand God, the world and ourselves, If the infallible Church 
and the infallible Bible no longer speak to our condition, and men are 
weary of a philosophy of scientific rationalism, they should turn to 
the way in which the mystics have sought truth and God. In the 
light of the records of mystical experience Dr. Inge has many interest- 
ing things to say about human personality, time and eternity, symbols 
and myths, 

He has not lost his power of mixing wisdom with wit—* In none 
of the old catalogues of deadly sins does cruelty find a place,” “A 
sermon is always a bucketful of water dashed over rows of narrow- 
necked vessels.” But some of his statements are wide of the mark. 
“ There has never been a time when there has been such a widespread 
disbelief in any external authority, as there is now.” Hitlerism and 
Communism disprove this, and the most authoritarian Church, Rome, 
makes new converts. Dr. Inge is never quite fair to institutional 
religion, which in many a small corner tends the flame of personal 
religion. He has a Hellenist and aristocratic attitude which cuts 
across much of the Biblical outlook, and he is over ready to find 
the same God as the goal of Christian mysticism as the non-Christian 
claims to find in his quest. Yet it is of the high places of the spirit 
that Dr. Inge has written, and few will fail to find refreshment 
there. Marcus KNIGHT. 


Footnotes to History 


History of England. By E. L. Woodward. (Methuen. 4s. 6d.) 

To write in 65,000 words a history of Britain from prehistoric times 
to the end of the first German war involves so superhuman an 
achievement of selection and compression that only those prepared 
to undertake such a task themselves can cavil at this omission or 
that. Omission of a detail depends on the scale and proportion 
of the whole, and on that the judgement Mr. Woodward has exercised 
is not to be impugned. He, no doubt rightly, deals more fully with 
later than with earlier periods ; his book reaches its mid-way mark at 
1640—which gives over 1700 years to the first half and 300 to the 
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By Henry James 


With an Introduction by Graham Greene 
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The Portrait of a Lady was always one of James’ own favourites. Though it 
dates from his relatively uncomplicated middle period, he ranked it with The 
Ambassadors, The Wings of the Dove and The Golden Bowl as among his most 


successful “ fictions.” For the reader who comes fresh to James it is considerably 
less daunting than its august companions. It is a story beautifully and simply 
told, and must always be highly yalued by even the most exacting of Jacobean 
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second. That perhaps is not an ideal balance, but the disproportion 
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is nothing like what the figures seem to suggest. The survey js 
brilliant in its sweep and firmness, in its concentration on essentials 
and its emphasis on trends and principles rather than isolated 
events. It is not an introduction to English history—it can hardly 
be supposed that anyone with a mind entirely blank will read it— 
but a succinct and ordered interpretation of facts which may all be 
familiar enough in isolation, but take on new aspects when their 
relationship and significance is demonstrated by so skilled a hand. 

If Professor Wocdward offers in his text instruction and illumina- 
tion he adds in his footnotes attractive entertainment. Almost every 
other page has its few lines of small print at the bottom, noting some 
pertinent and unexpected fact. In the matter, for example, of foreign 
trade in Roman-British times: “among the exports were dogs and 
oysters.” Of William Rufus: “He was nicknamed for his face, 
not his hair.” Edward I was tall, well-made and handsome “ except 
for a drooping eyelid.” “Edward VI’s health was good until he had 
a simultaneous attack of measles and smallpox in 1552. Later in 
this year he seems to have developed tuberculosis ; his death in 1553 
was hastened by the mistakes of his doctors.” “ Among other novelties 
of Puritan rule was the introduction of ‘tooth-brushes’ as a new 
Paris luxury.” “Gibraltar has thus been as long in English as in 
Spanish possession. The Spaniards took it from the Moors in 1462.” 
“Judged by modern middle-class standards the aristocrats of the 
early eighteenth century were dirty and evil-smelling ; their clothes 
were unhygienic and inconvenient. They had neither good dentists 
nor good oculists.” “Cheaper coal in country districts also meant 
that poor families could have more hot meals.” And so on. The 
footnotes alone are worth the trifling sum asked for this distillation 
of the knowledge and judgement of one of the most distinguished 
of contemporary historians. WARREN POSTBRIDGE. 


A Family Chronicle 

John Fergusson, 1727-1750. By James Fergusson. ‘(Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
JAMES FERGUSSON is perhaps best known as the editor of an anthology 
of Scots verse which seeks to demonstrate that the Scots poetic tradi- 
tion ended with Burns and as the bitter opponent of the modern 
Scottish Renaissance movement. Mr. Fergusson is on safer ground 
with history than with literature, and consequently this record of the 
brief career of a scion of his ancient house has a certain historical 
value. It throws more light, for instance, on the contemporary 
reactions of those who regarded Prince Charlie’s rising in 1745 solely 
as an “unnatural rebellion,” and were entirely out of sympathy with 
the Jacobite cause. And it also reveals the beginnings of that betrayal 
of Scotland by her aristocracy which was gradually to lead to the 
undoing of most of her national characteristics and fine traditions. 
John’s father, Sir James Fergusson, is most anxious that his son should 
have an English higher education ; and he hopes “ for a great improve- 
ment in his language, which in this country is wretchedly bad.” So 
John is not to have a “ Scotch servant” lest he should suffer “ harm 
in that way.” The old language of Dunbar and Gawain Douglas and 
Allan Ramsay was “wretchedly bad” to many Scottish noblemen 
immediately after the Union of 1707, for it seemed to them to stand 
in the way of worldly advancement “ owre the Border.” 

The story of John Fergusson’s short life is told, for the most part, 
through the letters between Sir James and his son, and Sir James and 
Dr. Philip Doddridge, the dissenting minister and hymn-writer who 
kept a private school at Northampton. Both Sir James and Dr. 
Doddridge held educational views which were probably enlightened 
in their day, so far as methods of instruction and discipline were con- 
cerned. John, however, seems hardly to have been a willing pupil. 
The reverend doctor has several times to complain to his pupil’s father 
and Sir James, in his turn, administers parental rebukes which, by a 
judicious blend of tact and severity, should have produced some 
scholastic improvement in his offspring. But they did not. Latin and 
Greek were the young man’s bugbears, and when he goes off with 
Halifax’s soldiers to meet the Jacobites one feels that here again is 
the old, old story of youth’s escape from the constricting realms of 
study to the more exciting world of action. Within five years, how- 
ever, he dies from “ spitting stones,” much to the grief of his parents. 
The letters which tell this tale are linked by Mr. Fergusson’s own 


often quietly amusing commentary. 

The book belongs to that category which includes such works as 
Lady Grizel Baillie’s Household Book and Fames Beattie’s London 
Diary, 1773, invaluable as sources from which to draw historical 
detail or period background, but not very exciting or important in 
shemeslve , ; 
themselves. 


scholar and a not particularly outstanding subaltern, not 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 460 


[A Book Token jor one guinea will be awardea to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
January 27th. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 


The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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ACROSS 7. Brazilian places for building. (9.) 
atte % ; 10. Provide a four. (5.) 

1. a, ee in this part 13. Pouts awry and tardy too. (9.) 

5. Perhaps the politician would not 1}5- 2B dusky girl. Ag in thi 
think this a safe seat, involving in- 16. vorm = may Oe written m s 
creased largesse. (3, 2.) position, but not 2’s victim. (9.) 

8. The ghost which will creep. (5.) —— » e. . 

9. Deputy hen. (9.) 9. ‘etch in the est. (5.) 5 

l. Appropriate theatre at which to stage 20. Toss with a_ Japanese coin and it falls 
“The Farmec’s Wife.” (9. tail up. (7.) 


: > ok 22. “I was then —— of my mirth” 
12. ions oe a county pride can (Shakespeare). (6.) 
13. Rose in league.  (4.) 24. The tribe has become mordant. (5.) 
14. Provide an expression for a French 26. S good one interested Dr. Johnson. 
glove. (9.) — me ‘ (S.) 
18. a Steve said has been perverted. SOLUTION TO 


21. Part of a lot is put up for sale. (4). CROSSWORD No. 458 

23. No bucolic pontiff. (5.) 

25. Three banks of Oars in his ship. (9.) 

27. Eastern city with a star ruler, it 
seems. (9.) 

28. U.S. soldier permitted a vest. (5.) 

29. “ My love rose up so And stole 
out unbeknown” (Housman). (5.) 

30. Problematical plant which put to 
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Selima was such a pet. (5, 3.) 
Things grow less when he gets 


out. (5.) 
SOLUTION ON JANUARY 30th 


The winner of Crossword No. 458 is: Miss W. B. McIntosu, 31, 
Mattock Lane, Ealing, W.5. 
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RUSSIA RED OR WHITE M. PHILIPS PRICE, m.p. 


A record of a visit to Russia after twenty-seven years. The author, a 
former Manchester Guardian correspondent, writes an account of a visit 
he made recently. A sound and balanced book about life in the U.S.S.R. 
to-day. 

Ts. 6d. net 


THE CIRCUS BOOK RUPERT CROFT-COOKE 


An illustrated entertainment of the Circus and Circus life. It is more 
than an anthology for it shows the Circus in all its sparkling variety 

; from its earliest days to the present. With fifty-six pages of photogravure 
illustrations. 
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The Biblical exhortation to “ praise famous men and our fathers that begat us” 
is one which Britain may well take to heart, especially in the field of the Sciences, 
She has ever been too ready to acquiesce in the claims of other nations to lead the 
world in scientific resource and invention, when history reveals that Britons 
stand second to none among the world’s scientific pathfinders and pioneers. It 
is with the object of demonstrating that Britain has always been in the van of 
scientific progress that this series of announcements, under the title “Ancestors of 
an Industry”, has been prepared. It will tell the story from Robert of Chester, the 
English monk who in 1144 opened the door of Eastern chemical knowledge to 
Western Europe, up through the centuries to Sir William Bragg and Lord 
Rutherford, whose researches in the present century led to 

the liberation of atomic energy. These announcements will, it 

is hoped, serve to give the people of Britain a new sense of the 

richness of their heritage, and nations overseas some idea of 


the debt the world owes to British scientists and chemists. 
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negligent towards his parents and by nature indolent. With under- 
standable family pride, the author tries hard to prove his ancestor’s 
distinction, and claims for him and his connections the virtue of 
likableness. But, alas, it takes more than “ sweetness of disposition ” 
and John Fergusson’s other extremely commonly possessed qualities 
to make a character strong enough to hold the interest of general 
readers other than the confirmed devotees of family chronicles. 

= Maurice LINpsay. 
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Doctor Johnson’s Prayers. Edited by Elton Trueblood. (S.C.M. 
Press. 6s. 

Tuts agreeable and convenient edition of the well-known Prayers 
and Meditations will arouse mingled feelings in Johnsonians. Dr. 
Trueblood argues with some force that the prayers gain much by 
separation from the journal entries, sometimes relatively trivial, in 
which they are often embedded, and his examination of the original 
manuscript at Pembroke College, Oxford, has enabled him to testify 
to the care—evidenced by the frequent erasions and emendations— 
with which the petitions and thanksgivings were put into their final 
form. Not that the prayers are beyond all criticism. When Johnson 
elaborates, almost grangerises, a familiar collect from the Book of 
Common Prayer sentence by sentence he is tampering with some- 
thing which even he can do nothing to improve. But as a whole 
the collection is something to keep constantly at hand and take up 
often. Dr. Trueblood’s introduction gives the prayers their right 
setting, but there is loss as well as gain in his decision to abandon 
the chronological order followed in Prayers and Meditations and 
re-arrange the contents under eight general headings, such as “ For 
Amendment of Life,” “ For Health of Body and Mind,” etc. The 
headings given to individual prayers are not always satisfactory. 
“Novum Museum,” for example, conveys little to anyone. Even the 
original “For Diligence in Study—Entering Novum Museum” 
tells none too clear a story, and there is only loss in abbreviating 
it. Some of the explanatory notes in the original might, moreover, 
well have been retained. 


Mafeking Road. By Herman Charles Bosman. (Central News Agency, 
South Africa.) 

Tus book of twenty-one short stories by a young South African 
should find an English publisher, for Mr, Bosman, who (it seems) 
published his first novel last year, is a writer of quite unusual evocative 
power. Not since Olive Schreiner has the heavy, slow, traditional 
life of the veld been so well recorded—the shadowless dead heat, 
the thorn-trees, the stoney earth, the relentless sun. The stories 
themselves are slight. Each is constructed round some incident— 
a dream ; an arrest; the bite of a brown mamba; the effect of a 
biograph show in the local town upon a young girl’s mind—but 
each is sensitive, nostalgic and clean-cut. Mr. Bosman conveys not 
only the conversational idiom of the old Dutch trekkers, but also 
their astute and cumbrous processes of thought. All of Mr. Bosman’s 
stories give you that rare and desirable sense of getting a glimpse 
into a world remote from your own experience: a sense, almost, of 
riding out into the veld at high noon 


FLAUBERT AND 
MADAME BOVARY 


FRANCIS STEEGMULLER 


“One of the most fascinating pieces of 
literary research ever written.”—srecTaTor 
“A brilliant synthesis of biography and 
critical analysis, which is at once fasci- 
nating reading and a notable piece of 


creation in its own right.” 
—GLASGOW HERALD . 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

AFTER the somewhat light-hearted optimism of the opening days of 
the year markets have developed a more cautious mood. While 
there is no denying the abundance of money still seeking employ- 
ment, those in possession of these funds—and their professional 
advisers—are no longer prepared to rush headlong into equity shares 
at rising prices. In consequence, the general level of quotations— 
with exceptions which I shall discuss later—has slipped back as 
short-term speculators have cut down their commitments. This, in 
my view, is a healthy condition. There could be no possible justifi- 
cation, except on the wildest inflation theories, for any runaway rise 
in speculative markets, and there is every reason why buyers should 
go warily and pick and choose their investments. Gilt-edged stocks 
are still-in the early stages of consolidating on thei: new 3 per cent, 
defence line, Marshall aid is in prospect but not yet “in the bag,” 
British industry has still to win its spurs: in the export markets and 
a Crippsian Budget awaits us in April. I am not saying, nor do I 
wish even to imply, that this is a time for liquidity. My view is 
that markets will succeed in consolidating most of their recent 
advance and that the outlook—and especially the possibility of a 
devaluation of sterling at some later stage—justifies investment on 
discriminating lines. But buyers should not expect too much in the 
way of capital appreciation and must be prepared to take a view at 
least over the coming Budget into the second half of the year. I find 
it hard to look much beyond that in these uncertain times. 


BUS SHARE BOOMLET 

This week’s outstanding exception to the steady behaviour of 
markets has been the bus share group. Here speculative activity has 
flared up following the announcement by Thomas Tilling and Trans- 
port Services of negotiations for a sell-out of their main interests 
to the Government. The Thomas Tilling directors remind share- 
holders that under the Transport Act the Government has been 
empowered to acquire passenger road transport and long-distance 
haulage undertakings in due course by compulsory purchase or at 
any time by agreement between the parties concerned. In the 
opinion of the directors, it is in the best interests of Thomas Tilling, 
Limited, that negotiations should be set in hand for a sale, since the 
Government through its acquisition of the four main line railway 
companies has already become possessed of a 50 per cent. interest 
in a majority of the transport undertakings in the Tilling group. 

It may seem an odd commentary on investors’ psychology that 
these intimations of a coming take-over have been the signal, not 
for a fall, but for a brisk rise in the, shares of the companies involved 
and, indeed, in the bus share group as a whole. The truth of the 
matter is that at this stage it-is impossible to assess the likely break-up 
value of such shares as Thomas Tilling £1 Ordinaries or the Deferred 
stock of British Electric Traction, both of which are now being 
hoisted on the Stock Exchange. That does not prevent estimates 
from being made, and here the known financial strength of the bus 
companies, most of which have ploughed back earnings into the 
business over a long period of years, is now telling in the market. 
I would not like to guess at what the various shares will be worth, 
assuming that the Government pays a reasonable price for the assets 
involved, but I think the prospect is good enough to justify holders 
in a policy of seeing things through. 

CHEAP STEEL SHARE 

The output achievements of the steel industry in 1947 and the 
target figure set for this year must strengthen investment confidence 
in the outlook for steel shares, Profit margins are satisfactory and 
there seems to be every prospect that the companies will be able 
to maintain their current rates of dividend comfortably as well a3 
plough back substantial sums to reserves. The snag, of course, from 
the investment standpoint is the risk of nationalisation at some later 
stage. Investors must make up their own minds about this possi- 
bility, but it seems to me that even if the risk matures the danger of 
losing money on steel shares bought at present prices is very small 
indeed. Much more probably the shares would show a useful profit. 
Meantime, as good investments, giving generous yields, the steel 
group must be given a high place. A share which looks distinctly 
under-valued is the £1 Ordinary of Barrow Haematite Steel, quoted 
around 36s. 3d. At one time last year these shares were as high as 
44s., and at the current level offer the attractive yield of 7 per cent. 
on the 12} per cent. dividend. At the annual meeting in April the 
chairman disclosed that modernisation schemes were being carried 
through which would make a call on the company’s ample liquid 
assets, but which would add substantially to earning capacity. 
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BARCLAYS BANK 





THE NATION’S PROBLEMS 





Tue 53rd ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank Limited will be 
held at 54, Lombard Street, London, E.C., on January 23rd. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, Sir 
William Goodenough, Bt., on the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31st, 1947:— 

At the end of 1947 our current, deposit and other accounts totalled 
£1,247,866,975 against £1,171,726,109 at the end of 1946. This smaller 
thange over the year, which is in keeping with the general trend of 
the clearing bank figures as a whole, contrasts strongly with the rapid 
expansion in the previous 12 months, associated with the extreme pressure 
for cheaper money. 


The net profit amounted to £1,637,706, a reduction of £38,696. This 
fall was not unexpected for, although there was an increase in our invest- 
ments and advances, the level of our expenses has continued to rise and 
we have to meet the substantially higher rate of tax on profits. The 
directors recommend final dividends of 5 per cent., making 10 per cent. 
for the year, on the “A ” stock and 7 per cent., making 14 per cent. for 
the year, on the “B” and “C” stock, less income tax in each case. 


The liquidity of the parent bank is characteristic of the group as a 
whole. The total assets of the group are nearly £1,800 million, a 

striking indication of the wide ramifications of our bank, but even more 
‘aiien is the thought of all that lies behind these figures—a great co- 
ordination of effort giving effective and indispensable service over a vast 
area of the world. The group is indeed, a machine of precision which 
makes possible an immense economy of effort at home and throughout 
the whole sphere of its operations overseas, and it is a living and develop- 
ing organisation. More than this, through its activities abroad it is a 
substantial earning asset for this country. 


INESCAPABLE DECISIONS 


The events of the past year have brought the nation abruptly to the 
point where urgent and far-reaching decisions have become inescapable. 
Our problems have overtaken us and at such a juncture there is no 
alternative to vigorous action. What is being determined by current 
decisions on matters of domestic policy is nothing less than the future 
shape and trend of the British economy in particular of British agriculture 
and of British manufacturing industry in a competitive world. I have 
quite deliberately mentioned British agriculture first not only because, 
in spite of its vicissitudes, it has remained one of the greatest of all our 
industries but because I believe it has a most vital role for the future, 
both as a business which is at the same time a balancing factor in the 
make-up of the nation and as a healthy and satisfying way of life for a 
large number of our people. 


Experience tells us that in devising the means of solving our existing 
problems we should keep an eye on the long term ; that we should look 
beyond the immediate future and see to it that the remedies we bring 
to bear for the easement of present difficulties are calculated also to produce 
a balanced economic pattern that will stand the test of time. 


FUTURE COMPETITION 


If this is not done, if we allow the very magnitude of our problems 
to drive us into ill-chosen courses, then we incur the risk of developing 
a form of organisation which may prove to be out of harmony with future 
needs. We may thus sow the seeds of another process of major readjust- 
ment. We can see all too clearly how intense a degree of competition 
will eventually develop in world markets. We can see also, from the course 
of past events, that the growth of manufacture abroad will continue as 
the relatively undeveloped countries seek the added stability and higher 
living standards that they see in the possession of secondary industries. 
At a time not far distant, therefore, we must be ready for the disappear- 
ance of the outlet for some of the products that we have hitherto supplied 
in large quantities. Apart from showing how much of our prosperity 
depends upon a growing volume of international trade in the future, these 
trends suggest two things, namely, that our industrial development must 
move towards a greater diversity than has been the case in the past, so 
as to become more broadly based and hence less vulnerable, and that it 
must be encouraged to sustain a strong progressive spirit, so that we may 
advance rapidly and freely to the initiation and exploitation of new inven- 
tions and new techniques. 


There is one direction in which, I think, there may be considerable 
scope for the United Kingdom in the future and that is in the provision 
of financial and other services for which she is so eminently fitted by 

association with commerce and with international affairs. Here the 
line of policy should be to place no obstacles in the way of growth and 
wherever possible to encourage it. The restoration of sterling to full 
Status as an international] currency is. of course, a condition of success in 
this sphere. 


| to a hundred and forty people can be accommodated at a time. 
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| ANEW VENTURE IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


A valuable experiment in religious and educational life and work is 
being made by a group of Christian business men in the North of England, 
who have acquired Otterburn Hall, Northumberland. A Society has 
been formed with the gitle of Border Conference Estate, Ltd., and the object 
of the promoters is to provide holiday accommodation for indtv iduals and 
families, combined with a religious, cultural and educational programme. 
It is pointed out that the aim is not to regiment people, but to help them to 
make their short holiday more interesting and useful. 

Otterburn Hall, which was formerly an hotel, is admirably suited to the 
purpose in hand. Central heating in all rooms, and hot and cold water 
laid on to all bedrooms, add to the comforts and amenities of the building. 
There is ample accommodation for conference purposes, and a hundred 
Young 
people will be specially encouraged to attend. 

Pictures of the surrounding country reveal the charm and beauty of this 
part of Northumberland. The Otter burn flows through the grounds, 
which extend to three hundred acres, including spacious lawns, kitchen 
gardens, a farm, a golf course, magnificent woodlands and a lake of three 
acres. Five hard tennis courts, one squash rackets court and a swimming 
pool already exist, while other recreations can rapidly be provided. 

The Border Conference Estate, Ltd., purchased Otterburn Hall, North- 
umberland, for £16,000. From the beginning, it was an adventure of faith, 
but there has been a most encouraging response from those who have been 
willing to invest their money, not only with a reasonable prospect of return, 
but also with the knowledge that the Centre can achieve the objects the 
promoters have in view. Friends and sympathisers are invited to write 
for a brochure explaining methods of helping by gift or investment at 2}%%. 
Gifts of money will enable the Committee to do pioneer work which will 
probably need subsidizing. An effort will be made to provide accommbda- 
tion at the Centre for those who otherwise might not be able to afford it. 

The whole venture is broad-based on the widest interdenominational 
sympathies. It is felt that many people would welcome a holiday which is 
less aimless than the conventional break, and more varied than a stereo- 
typed conference. It is the conviction of the business men who have 
sponsored the undertaking that the holiday period is an opportunity for 
religious and general education, and for fellowship between people of 
different interests and nationalities. The hope is expressed that many 
people who cannot be reached by any church can be won for the Christian 
faith by the fellowship programme of a holiday conferencé week. 

Full particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, Rev. R. G. Bell, M.A., 
Border Conference Estate, Ltd., Otterburn Hall, Northumberland. Copies 
of an illustrated folder can be obtained on application. 











and the boy in the boiler suit 


Hundreds of boys, many of them fresh from school, earn 
their first real wages from one of the TI Group of 
Companies. From that moment, regardless of back- 
ground, they enjoy equality of opportunity, for TI have 
decided that the only limit to their advancement shall be 
the capacity of the individual. 


Opportunity is there from the beginning. Youngsters in 
TI are helped to continue their broad education for one 
day a week on full pay. Older boys, after an apprentice- 
ship agreement with their Company, embark on a course 
of training in engineering or commerce which will lead 
the right lads as far as a university degree. At every 
stage they and their parents are advised by their Company 
Training Officer. 

TI hold this policy to be at once a duty and an interest— 
for upon such opportunity depends the future, not just 
of TI, but of the whole nation. 


TI is a team of engineering i industries which serve in more 

ways than may be r The 

have made their own reputations in the fields of precision 
. bicycles, electrical appliances and cables, wrou: 

light ‘alloys, pressure vessels, metal furniture and paint 

—the whole is TI. 


Tube Invesiments Lid., The Adelphi, 





London, W.C.2. 
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B.Sc. ECON. 
LONDON UNIVERSITY 


@ The B.Sc. Econ. Degree of the 
University of London may advantage- 
ously be taken by men or women 
seeking or holding government or 
municipal posts, or executive appoint- 
ments in commerce or industry. 


@ Study for the Degree, which may 
be taken without residence at the 
University or attendance at lectures, 
covers a course of wide and interesting 
reading. Candidates are required to 
pass, after Matriculation, two examl- 
nations, the Intermediate and the 
Final. U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares 
students by post. The College is an 
Educational Trust, not conducted 
primarily as a profit-making concern, 
Highly qualified~Tutors. Low fees; 
instalments. Free re-preparation in 
the event of failure. 


> PROSPECTUS may be obtained 


post free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


76 Burlington House, Cambridge 
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4 


at 

be Head. of th ins 
vod Babies. East Grinstead Must have 
experience wi th children and housekeeping 
— 1s Salary £200 to £250 per 
resident.—Apply in writing to at Heat's, 196, Tottenham Court Rd W.1, | fect cuisine. Fully licensed. T 0 


! 
s oe | 
s curtin -~GENERAL, 224, Great Portland | oo " : a YARLYON BAY St. Austell, S. Cornwall. 
Sureet, London, W.1 Q t NPTERTAINMENTS C'clifr . HEAD “HOTEL, “Few. days 
NowroL K EDUCATION COMMITTEE.— | B B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. golfing. a week or two on honeymoon or & 
I pp tions are invited for appoint- | e 2s. good rest from__ housekeeping. ag om 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 





20th-Century Arti sts.—LEIcEsTER GALLERIES in a noted winter resort. Faces south, with 
Leicester S re 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. garden adjoining the promenade. First- 
\ ELSH ART ISTS. A collection of paint- class throughout Central heating. Lift. 
ings and drawings by Welsh artists Billiard and card rooms, Sun ae. 8 Per- 

0. 





A ROY AL ALBERT HA 
aes as Aa ue a yoo bongure dese) WED, JAN, aist, at 6 | Seeneal, Seamer. deal, comfert.. beg, Sret 
ates s ile oO 


JAN 
oO u s u . .. Mozart Well warmed bedrooms. Own Taikie Pro- 
yo co AAs a jJector and Table Tennis. P Badminton, M E D I I N A L 
ar 125 














































































































































and teach experience desirable but not Piano Concerto No. 2, in B flat .. Brahms 
esential. The salary applicable to ee pee Symphony No a, “nC minor .... Brahms Squash nearby Club Lic. ; 
will be dete ee ety a.) _ ro OLOMON YOMFORTABLE accommodation ag pay- 
uons ans ES caso” a... rye £20. £560 og ADRIAN BOULT ing guest available for a gentleman. 
e¢ 30-£680 wome Application Tick 6d., 6s., 4s., 3s. 6d., at | Good food. warm fires Surrey.—’Phone 
‘i are of spools fame “may Roy at “Albert Hal ii (KEN. $212) ) and Agents. | MAL. 1334 
, “receipt of a stamped, (CRETERION — wes sntey ee anne YORNWALL. Near. Mullion and Lizard 
ssed fools l . | re: ies ous wi quie an « 
Caer EDUCATION a =o ees = - Mnlotrama. sey friendly atmosphere. Magnificent sea views, based on the skill 
. Sat ype " eatre Success A en ’ 
Office, Stracey Road, Norwich, to whom 5 mins. beach.—Write, Kennack House, 
completed applications sheuld be sent not | WIGMORE HALL. RETURN OF Kuggar, Ruan Minor. ‘Phone 233 d ° 
jater than 14 days after the date of this FHELMASN. f YO. DONEGAL.—Guests received in coun- an experience of 
advertisement All communications shou id ng dt Ry e uy house. Free fishing. Good food, 
arked ** Administrative Assistant. at, ‘. res, libra beautiful scen " 
0. Beit. Chief Education Officer. Sonata in B flat (1695)........ Kuhna | el. 1 aa three generations 
YOTTING HILL AND EALING HIGH Sonata in at (K.570)....... ozart 
NossHOOL (Girls’ Public Day School Sonata No. 7 (1939-42)... Prokofiev | gg ey aes. So 
14th Trust), 2, Cleveland Road, London, W.13. Capriccio; Imtermezzo; Scherzo. .Brahms fort. In this fuxuriously ap ointed hotel 
from Wanted in April, well-qualified Principat Group by Chopin | on the Grand Parade you wih fn a per- 
urther Scnoot See asta. with good experience, “ Py > 9s., = (ee. = (unres.) = | fect service and an a 1, 5 
com- ferably in a schoo Salary scale and . MICHELL, 21, Pembridge Square, 2 ent t i “ 
ll be mension "scheme ‘Appty. with testimonials, UDOLF STEINER THEATRE: New | ae Beeeing, — a ay a 
al in- to the Heap MISTRESS. London Theatre Group. “The 2 | room. Special winter terms on application. 
3.000 TAL agents required by largest Virtues,’’ comedy by Alfred Sutro. Jan. Proprietors: Pimm’s Ltd. Manager: 
tt is Fount Pen Repair Service on South ag _ 24th, 7 o'c. PAD. 8219. 2s 6d. | CHURCHMAN. Telephone: Eastbourne 2740. 
arders coast. mechanics Highest refer- O 4s | 
etary, ences as returned within one week. OYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 5 ~ a event aia he —— 
Park Write for list and terms to the Royal ALBERT HALL | sesidence on account of th sonia} rn er 
Hove Pen Co., 5, Hove St., Hove Sarurpay, Feervuary 7th 1948, at 2.30 p.m. sphere, warmth. comfort ge pone 
‘lasses EQUIRED. “a Visua! Aids Editor with ~ HIAWATHA | Cent. ‘htg “Gis ices cen Gan cae 
yanish knowledge of commercial art lay-out, (Coleridge-Taylor) rooms i entrs 6 “ 
.W. 1. methods of reproduction, typography, and ELSIE SUDDABY [ooking ova.” ~ Tel. 300 or ee THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd, 
on edge of visual ds i iCa- : D0? l Ps 
Coach = “Must. be a. prac tising cht stian pre- Hanowo Wittiams | ESPLANADE —Scarborough’s tonic air Vale of Bardsley + Lancasbire 
class ferably with interest in the overseas work ASH WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 11th. at 7.30 p.m, | Hotel LB Lm al se a Private 
at, 17 of the Church.—Apply in writing to Rev. “THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS” | Givers comfort.-Tarit trom ittmanes, Bel. 
| 3678 H. M. Gaace, 2, Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. (Elgar) mont Road Scarbor wae see ae 
- ETIRED member of H.M. Colonial KATHLEEN Ferrie | ate +o ous one: ee  — 
LEGE, Administrative Service desires post as HEDDLE NasH DFoxcoor1 HOTEL, EXMOUTH. 
-% ScHoo. or Co r Bt RSAR Willing help DaAvip FRANKLIN Sint ence ON ory eignttul | fot 
t > ; oon hwe 2 sf : 1 st 
~— wat h Classi s. West Country preferred LonboN ae ORCHESTRA | of comfort {s assured at thie frat-clase 
winmes SIR MA SARG otel of § edrooms, which include self- 
wes -EDUC Caran seeks ced nf ae a LCOL 7 ‘& RG e i contained suites. Central heating through. 
MW secrsars, cresting post: | Bowes, £3, | out: Lift ‘ail foors. Faces sous over= | | ACADEMY CINEMA 
ben _ control of staff 3s. 6d. } ; —~ (Pr | cre adjoining Go:f Course. Free Go! Oxford Street. GERrard 2981 
ty | fietmierry conor. tmomeren,. | Rirais. Regie rel Alber Hal, | Pon "neoreecurenanion.. arp || MONSIEUR ALIBI 
rol 0) invited fr 1 fo now open ( D $212.) Es 2ECU ! ), D - 
Applic .~ “4 i from mer —_ : ~ ae | iy RELAXATION come to the DOWNS with LOUIS JOUVET and 
according to | LECTURES AND MEETINGS | Onis i hour trom Lenton oa math Beckton | | Jean Benoit-Levy & Marie Epstein’s 
“membel (CHURCH OF st. THOMAS, :2 elect pt Qh oe LA MATERNELLE “ 
Cc ¢. ey Street V rea *"( ned ic a aths t 
my and Friday. Januar i iry of a first-class hotel: exceptional 
Geant 7.30 p.m. CwHartorre BARA, Famous Conti- | food, real se 36 ors. friendly and courteous 
inder s*hand- nental Dancer olé Hrk BIBLICAR MYSTERIES | First-class a hae Central 
amme ke post as AND LEGENDS. lver collection | i rout. Pully oe Ws 
: te se Willing travel.Box 315 YR 3LIC iS s IG sat . nnis courts: near golf, riding 
ae ee rel —Bov Ss: | AYRE, FUBLIG LECTURES, sprue | ‘rms Hog fnew Wie’ Dincioh 
‘Kans, E XHIBITIONS DAYS, at Mi is beginning January 20th. | ae Ssocks 63 
diting ERKELEY GALL ERIES Davies Street, Luncu Hour Lectures on subjects of general FrRancuise MANOR, Burwash, Sussex. 
a and | W.1.—Fou Exhibition Primitive interest (list on request, see below) Geers iday Home for boys 9-18. Beautiful 
ry in i dealent Dente ily. 10-6, Sats Tuurspays, at 4.45, beginning January i5th, corg.an mansion. bard tennis court, indoor 
+ £00 TRENCH. * sit ed wily. 10 t936- eight lectures by Dr. ADRIEN ALBERT, The squash cour . fishing. shooting Entire 
tailed Campriwce UNI VERSIT ¥ Press, Be Physical and Chemical Basis of Sei ective a ibility undertaken for boys whose 
FICER, Sines 200, Huston Road. 3.W. i Toxicity. JANUARY 16th, at 5.30, al eae - = cosas Li 
arked 0-5:30. Janus ae : Lecture by Proressor C. A. Harr, n ool examinations tr me by fully 
For ty and Bi ' i * 12th-23rd, except sat - Influences on the University Aspect of Pre oe — Mrs. M. J. Rouse. Tel.: 
ressed enelis " ’, fessional Training in Surveying. Tvespays, —_ 2 n 
paety ae ——_ me | gee PR. at 5.15, beginning January 20th, five lectures Gp RENICHESTER VICARAGE, CamsBrince. 
¥Pists Court Road) W “i by Dr. F. Bercet, Some Aspects of Pharma M Visitors received for periods of one or 
XOYLES ART GALLERY. Charing Cross cological {Chem Stry. THurspays, at 5, seven two weeks 
Roa PAINTINGS BY SIR lectures CurrENT LEGAL PRosLems, begin- HA S.—Be really warm and comfort- 
HAROLD olLLizs. Unti| Feb. 4th, 9-6 ning JANUARY 22nd list on request, see able this winter. A few guests received 
daily (inc. Sats.). Admission free below). Fripays, at 5, beginning January | in private house facing sea. fires, good 
EFEVERE GALLERY, 131-134. New 23rd. six lectures by Dr. E. AsuwortH cooking. Terms 4 gns. p.w. —Redcourt, 
Bond Street, W.1.—New Paintings by UNDERwoop, The Heritage of Medicine Lee-on-Solent. 
Eowarp WOLFE end a Watercolou ® a at n. Sy Fl 7. OLIDAY PLANS?—It’'s not a day too 
) aily, 10-5.3 Sats.. 10-1. . ° sen or 
\ Aigic BYE. Exhibition of Imagina- Comparative Biochemistry of Respiration Your Holiday ‘a Britain Poly. Tours’ WHEREVER YOU BUY A HAT 
: IVE tive Art by Maladjusted Children at | 22d Met abolism. PEsrvary 4th, at_ 5.30, de: ightful illustrated list of hand-picked 
5 ony Counc GALLERIES New Bond Street augural Lecture by Proressor S. G holidays everywhere Write or call today.— . 
nings January 26th to February 6th. Vesey-FitzcerauD, The Future of Oriental | P.T.A., 309F. Regent Street, W.1. MAY- 
> JT GEORGE'S GALLERY 81, Grosvenor —<— al St ~ a * 6, bestnaies fair 8100 | a etter ea 
1ouse, i Street, W.1.—Sven Bertin. Carvings, MARCH end, our ectures y R. rr: N HOTEL. 
ypists, i : Drawings > 10- t 1 Baruiss, Some Aspects of General ARE AND HOUNDS O . 
ement Paintings & Drawings. Dly. 10-6. Sats. 10-1 Physiology. Marcu 4th, at 5.30, Inaugural I WESTONBIRT, ——— ne —— 
oe RN Lecture by Proressor G. C. ALLEN, Econo- F haat ‘a R = —¥ a et nite at of 
secre- mic Thought and Industrial Policy. Marcu anys Cven in miciwees. vO st 
. . . singular charm and character in the heart 
yping, 15th, 16th, 19th, at 5.30, Dr. Gerorce of th Cotswolds. Full licensed and 
ork in Sarton, Science and Tradition.—Further tamed. for ‘good ‘food Gent htd. through- Hatters Since 
ils of details from ASSISTANT Secretary, Univer- out. Vi-spring beds. Squash and two 86 
ae or Book Lovers sity College. Gower Street, London, W.C.1 | hard tennis courts. Games room. Golf — 
(stamped envelope required) : ite the Hi _—Write S T 
tired, ELIGION IN THE LIFE OF THE | sourse an ee eee 
ellent, NATION: Tuesday, Jan. 20th, 8 p.m., 7 ” 
arial, Kingsway Hall, W.C.2, under the auspice: | Ke Ps ‘ THE SPINNING WHEEL.’ 
jects) of the Lond =A of Jews and Chr Private Hotel, Barham, Nr. Canterbury. 
e tians Chairman: The Very Rev. the Dean | “ Lovely Country Holidays you will Enjoy, = 
of St. Paul's Speakers: Rabbi Dr. A. | With Good Food and Plenty of it.” Built 
Land Altmann (Communal Rabbi of Manchester): | !_ charming old-world style with modern 
range, The Very Rev. Father T. Corbishley, S.J | comforts. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. water, 
»ssibly al ~ | Slumberland beds, electric fires, reading 
. a (Master, Campion Hall Oxford); The Rev } . e : fresh 
ie of Prof. L. W. Grensted (Professor of the lamps, etc., our own farm produce, resh 
S128 Philosophy of the Christian Religion, Uni- eggs, poultry, farm milk. etc. Attractive 
128. versity of Oxford gardens overlooking woodlands and downs. Buxton 
n rare YNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—-A course of Within easy reach _ Sea , On Led Route 
Secre- we ures on * La travectoria poetica with good service to Canterb uy. Folkestone, ; 
nce.— , de Garcilaso de la Bega” will be given oy | Dover, etc. Winter terms from 5 ens: Good beds—good food—music 
Senor don Rafael Lapesa on Jan. 20th and a yl Las Reserve cary f0F = ideal ind . 
, the y 22nd, 530 p.m., at King’s College, Strand, | ‘prin nd su oun — indoor swim 
ement at HAMPSTEAD W.C.2. Admission free, without ‘ticket.— | J NAPPE CROSS HOTEL, Ne. Exwovrn, ancing—idea 
»duca- tspecially for the arts, literature, and James Henprrson, Academic Registrar. | aS Deven, pe ay Ay A t pool — health giving walks 
4 t eauti omes 0 eir ow every 
sound thildren’s books—and, of course, the order Neat gt DSLR LEAT Pot } rooms is a sheer delight. Cent. htg. through- in glor: ous Derbyshire. En- 
ind /or tetvice which goes with the name. Visit too HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. } out. rancing views over sea and country. 
t an cur beautiful new shop for Modern Crafts TTRACTIVE terms ‘and comfortab.e | 28 acres grounds. Licensed. Golf, riding quiries have the personal 
th A . av rests toe | tennis, etc. Trains met. Tel.: Exmouth. 
wit 39 Heath Street 4 home offered paying guests (Wye +7 | . f h M 
ence, ¥ Valley).—Westtey, “ Hardwick Court.” 3643 ONG NOR HALL. Nr. SHREWSBURY | attention oO the anaging 
Chepst 7 f Nr . 5 ° 
hand- ALFRED WILSO N I ROC MHILL, | Mvppiroro, NR. pam. | Lf For Bester y id the — = — | Director, Mr. jh }. Hewlett. 
rial | > . STAPLE res woodland and gar- An atmosphere of peace and perfect com- | 
_ - BOOKSELLERS LTD ee for winter residence. fort in this beautiful 17th-century country | Telephone : Buxton 2000 
ry ree | l-l4 HAMPSTEAD HIGH ST. NW3 atmosphere of a comfortable house, Excellent food and ideal service. | elepno : . 
house with the amenities of 2 Trout fishing, riding tennis. Tel.: Dor- | 
Telephone Hampstead 2218 hotel Tel.: Shirwell 62. rington 58. : 
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= Middle East, 4 


= expansion 





Bankers: 


Managers: 
Corporation 


Trust 


€ amaereecier iit 
EA ‘GILT-EDGED’ 
| INVESTORS WHO APPRECIATE 
THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
EXPANSION OVERSEAS. 


BANK-UMITS 


Tz UNITS provide aspread 


Pe iauuinsivnie 








TM 
F 


EQUITY FOR- 


of investment over the shares 

of 43 Dominion, Colonial and 

= Home banks and discount com- 

= panies. The Trust Fund is approx- 
imately as follows : 

50°, OVERSEAS: 

24% in $ shares of Canadian banks, 6% 

in S. Africa & Africa, 7% 

N.Z., 5% in _ & Far East, 4% in 


© in Australia & 


> in S. America, etc. 


> Thus approximately half the Fund is in- 
= vested overseas where there is scope for great 


q 33%, IN HOME BANKS: 
= The impregnable strength of these 
banks has been demonstrated beyon 
=doubt through the world-shaking crises 
of recent years. 

12°, IN DISCOUNT COMPANIES: 
These should be assu 
good business for many years to come, 


=5% GOV'T SECURITIES & CASH. 


Recent years have shi shown trend of 
increasing distributions and the 
Managers believe this upward 
tendency should continue. 
Units may be freely bought and 
sold at quoted net prices (and 
information obtained) through any 
Bank or Stockbroker. 
Trustees: Martins Bank, Ltd. 
Barclays Bank, Ltd. 
Bank Insurance 


reat 
any 


of continued 


Ltd., 


30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 
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January THe CHRISTIAN 
Fatwers. Lecturers include Professor F. L. 
Cross, the Revd Phillips, B.D., the 
| Revd. Fr. Lionel Thornton, C.R. Course, 
10s; single lecture, 2s 6d. 

wWOUTH AFRICA Pe 4 DAYS by 2str 
aircraft. £1 incl. Immediate 
vacancies. WO: and visas obtained. 
All arrangements made. Ackrorps AIR 
Travet Lro., 84, Jermyn St., S.W.1. Tel.: 








MATLOCK, 


@ Complete 
Hydrotherapy. 


installation 


Please send for tariff. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S 
de REATEST HYDRO ae 


@ Two resident Physicians, 


@ Treatment Staff of forty. 


=SMEDLEY’S HYDRO™ 


DERBYSHIRE 


for 








carefully 


shilling. 


BOOKS OF THE YEAR-— 


the illustrated Reviews Section of the 
British Annual of Literature—includes a 
selected list of outstanding 
books, impartially reviewed. Price one 


BRITISH AUTHORS’ PRESS, 
30-32, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 














Catal 
Print 
Editions and 


’ ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS 


of Fine Books: 
Books, General Literature, First 


Art, Early 


dard Sets, sent free on 








request. 
HOWES BOOKSHOPS LTD. 


3, Trinity Street, Hastings, Sussex. 
Libraries Purchased. 
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ke ar Mount’s Bay Hotel.— 
th 


4 gentle ildness in Sou 
Enfoy good meals. 





prested persona 
DbY freedom 









ice and an atm 
t + ss. Modern 
iment le: 
f— EE PO LOOE, 
all ths ¢ 
~ily ft : re ali ar 
eeding w i tk 
g lice i hot t of 
3 ss nge, 





Vinter te 

NEWavA ay, GRE AT WESTERN HOT —— 
c in r—ea 

ja den bree and gr rand 

iation beside the sea, An 

cuisine Large sun 

55 bedrooms. Fully 





cilmate, o2 mn 
seas. Perfect si 
hotel famed her its 
unge. Cent htg 
licensed. Tel.: 201011 
ORTH CORNWALL.—WiserY 
AN Horst, near Launceston 
Fishing, between séoote and 
cooking, own fart Comfortable 
Fully licensed e WITTINGHAM. Tel.: | 


Down 
Shooting 


| en Station a 


ulet residential Hotel | 


NoO& WOOD.—A 
with beautiful gardens of 5 acres with- 


in easy access of City and West End. 50 
bedrooms, excellent chef, . passenser lift to | 
all floors. Fuly licen Terms from | 
5 gns. a week.—Muiss Granam, Manageress, 
Queen's Hotel, Church Road, Upper Nor- 
wood, S.E.19 Tel.: Liv. 1616 


comfortable 
in the midst 
Church 


UIET enjoyment, good food, 
beds. A country house set 
of beautiful scenery.—Tuz Grancz, 





Preen, near Shrewsbury. 
~!T. ANNE'S HOUSE, 57, De in Street, W.1 
& Wednesdays, 6 p.m jary 28th to/| 
March 15th xisrenriatisne : 7 lectures, 
with discussion, on Jaspers, Scheler, | 
Hei degger Intr Seduce tory lecture by Pro- 
fessor Hodges (Reading University). Other 
speakers: Mr igueny Lampert; Dr. Karl | 
Otten; Dr. Werner Brock Course, 15s.; | 
single lecture, 2s Mondays, 6 p.m. | 


6d. 
26th to March Ist 


WHitehal! 3292/6. 
PoP your Autumn and Winter Holl days 
week-ends at MARKLY HOTEL 
Lovely old country mansion with modern 
- forts. Central heating (own electrical 
t), constant hot ee 
r— 80 acres Ridin 
Write to manager for © hoobure —Markiy 
Hotel, Rushlake ezemn, Sussex. ‘Phon 
Rushlake Green 270. 
TUDLEY PRIORY, Horton-cum-Srupter 
Oxrorp, 16th-century Guest House in 
lovely grounds and umspoilt countryside, 
7 miles from Oxford (convenient transport 
arranged), will have a few vacancies from 
mid-January, the first for many weeks. 
Guests welcomed for long or short visits. 
Central heating, cheerful log fires, ample 
and delicious meals, with every attention 
and consideration. Terms, £6 6s. to £8 8s 
lephone. Stanton St. — 2. 
WITZERLA’ Gue ived 


D. 

a one r - lendidly situated 4 chalet in 
Swiss A r sports, eos ring skiing, 
summer = outunn seasons.— Mrs. 
c. B. w.. ALLIstons. Chalet Ben’ Accueil, 


wu d’Oex 
OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL. R: 


has now re-ope: 
beds, a warm hotel. oP Radiator and hot water 
very room 
AY.—Overlooking entire Torba: euey- 
Magnificently situated, facing 
Extensive ground Good catering. omen 


s 
and every sittention from proprietors, who 
specialise 2. quiet restful holidays. Re- 
commended for those in need of complete 
relaxation from stress of every-day living. 
gns.—* Forest Hore." 
EHAR oc’ HOTEL, NR. PORT 
ISAAC, Cornwall. To Winter at this 
lovely manor in 14} acres delightful grounds 
is to enjoy an atmosphere of unique happl- 
mess and complete comfort in traditional 
country house style. Modern amenities. 


Terms it~ 


Tel.: Port Isaac 234. 
AYFARERS RESTAURANT AND CAFE 
CONTINENTALE.— ww 


PLACE, ORCHARD Steger, Wi. Tel 


fair . Open from Noon till 10 p.m 
Lunches, Afternoon Teas. Dinners. No 
house charges. Excellent continental 


cuisine and Patisserie from own bakery 


Tables bookable for dinners 
ESTMORLAND.—Smal!l guest house in 
sunny, sheltered valley. Breakfast in 

bed. country fare. Constant hot 

water Peat and log fires. —Miss WALKER, 

Brookdale, Witherslack, Grange-over-Sands, 

Tel.: Witherslack 16 
YINTER is warmer at Farringford, 








country house hotel near 
Isle of Wight. Sheltered by | 
high downs and set amidst a lovely w ooded 
estate bordering the sea, where daffodils | 
riot in early spring Your warmth and 
comfort completelv assured; even to a really 
hot water bottle in your bed. ale | 
service—only 24 guests. Particularly milk 
climate. Fresh produce from kitchen gar- 


unique 
Preshwater, 











week.—Write for illustrated brochure to | 
the oe MANacer, or telephone Fresh- 


den. Garage Terms from 5) gns. ar. | 
water 312 | 





















private entrance to the 





Sentral’ a. occupies a quiet position 
within two minutes of sea and shops 
_ dent Director Mrs. M. Avery, who has 
tr for providing good fare and & 
fr! endl y environment. Lift. Tel.: Bourne- 
mouth 7155. 
BRIGHTON. ROYAL ALBION NOTE. 
Refurnished and re-equipped World 


famous in the era of the late Sir Harry 
Preston, it will become famous again under 
its new ownership, the same directorate as 
the Norfolk Hotel, Bournemouth. Welcome!! 
Telephone 9202 every room 

BRIGHTON, King's Cliff. STEYNING 
MANSIONS. Unique comfort and excellent 
cuisine. Sea Front. Every room has own 
rivate bathroom “en suite 

elephone, wireless and electric ‘fire. Fully 
licensed. Lift. Garage. Tel. 2589. 
BROADWAY. worRcs. PaRnucomns 
HOUSE HOTEL AND COUNT CLU 
(750ft. up Panoramic views x” the 
Vale of Evesham). Home of good living. 
130 acres of grounds. Produce from home 
farm Broadway Golf Club and comfort- 
able Dormy Guest House adjoining. Tel. 15. 
BUDE. SPRING is in the air—no matter 
| ad ae. at THE GRENVILLE HOTEL, 


ne of Cornwall's leading hotels. 
Telephone: Bude 15. 
CARLYON BAY, St. Austell. CLIFF HEAD 
HOTEL overlooks this lovely coast. 


A delightfully intimate atmosphere and 
appointed for perfect comfort. 42 bedrooms. 
Excellent meals. Own full-size Talkie Pro- 
jector. Club Licence. Golf. Tennis (in- 
door and out). Badminton and Squash 
within a few minutes’ walk. Tel.: Par. 125. 


CHANNEL gone JERSEY. ST. 
BRELADES BAY HO . So many people 
have read about this yo isle that we 
would advise Winter patrons to contact us 
at once. Be weather wise. Spend winter 
facing the South and the Sun and freedom 
from many petty restrictions. 14 hours 
from London. Write R. H. Colley. 


CHURSTON, Nr. BRIXHAM. LUPTON 
HOTEL A 


untry Mansion _ an 
atmosphere of friendly comfort. An ideal 
centre for exploring South Devon. 18 hole 
Golf Course 1 mile. Brixham, Yachting 
Centre, 2 miles.- Brochure on request. 
Licensed. Phone: Churston 81338. 
EXETER. 
TEL. 


ROYAL CLARENCE 
ie) “The Gateway two the West.” 
A beautiful old eighteen century coach- 
ing house in the quiet of the Cathedral 
acked with the relics of a more 
age yet replete with every modern 
e appointed bedrooms. 
Cocktail Lounge and Lift. 
A.A. Telephone 4071-2. 


FALMOUTH. THE ROYAL DUCHY 

HOTEL (formerly Hydro Hotel, and now 
under the same direction as the Queen's 
Hotel, Penzance, and the Digby Hotel, 
Sherborne). Overlooking Falmouth Bay. 
Good Food and efery comfort in a corner 
of Britain renowned for its mildness and 
beautiful surroundings. 


FOLKESTONE. THE BURLINGTON. 
Situated on the Leas, facing the sea. Fully 
licenséd, with “Bay Tree” Grill Room 
and Cocktail Bar. Lifts. Central Heating. 
Running water in all rooms. ock-up 
garages. First-class cuisine. Moderate 
terms. Telephone 4663-4. 


FOLKESTONE. ay LL reoernet HOTEL 
for your HOLIDA OR RESIDENCE. 
Wonderful nn in large Private 
Gardens on The Leas. 70 Bedrooms, all 
with H. & O. and Box Spring Beds. Lift. 
"LL FIND EVERY COM- 
FORT AT THE LYNDHURST. Brochure 
on application Phone 3847. Bridge played. 
A REALLY GOOD HOTEL. 
FOLKESTONE. PRINCES HOTEL. In _the 
lee of the Leas. [n the path of the Sun. 
A first-class hotel for your winter holiday 


Restaurant. 


and for long period residence. Lift. 
Private suites and bathrooms. Fully 
omess. Shops, Theatres and Recreation. 
Tel, 0. 















JANUARY 15. 1948 
a Cc FILS Recommended hy 
oF 2 Ashley Courtenay 
''He gains wisdom in a bapoy way HARROGATE, GRAND HOTEL i 
who gains it by another xpertence.”’ holiday. ** Britain's n 
lt may be that my experience of hotels can 
be of belp to you in your b ty planning 
and that my "'Shod Wind elow will 
provide the ciue to ur pr If not, 
write to me enclosing stamped addressed 
envelope. Next week's address, 68, St. bor: ne 
James's Street, London, S.W".1. ess and Sta 
BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNs 4ALL mote. naman. HEATH, SUSSEX. BIRCH 
grounds for Shops and mas. Nearest 4.. “EX “e lient =. comfortable 
hotel to Meyri "x Golf Cou e. One minute’s Ff, me Graves 3 
walk of Bournemout! t Station Hard , — 
T s Court Speci i terms for ; 
Reside — Bro with pleasure 
‘ Mrs. R. J. Bray. Tel.: 
BOURNEMOUTH. THE WHITEHALL HINDHEAD. 


MOORLANDS HOTEL 
first-class hotel, redecorated and refurr 
offers excellent residential accom 
Comfortable bedrooms with P.O. tele; 
six acres of Grounds. *Hard tennis 
Restaurant open to non-residents 
lovely situation. Hindhead 733 
LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. Lon- 
, m’s Country ‘House Hotel half hour from 
and West End welcomes your en- 
Many rooms with private baths, 
Post Office telephones Hard 
Golf course adjoining. Pully 
; Victor, Manag- 
Tel.: Hendon 1456 
NINFIELD, Nr. BATTLE. MOOR HALL 
HOTEL The Sunny Sussex Coast is 
enticing, especially with this Country 
House, ten minutes from Bexhill, as one’s 
base Comfortable beds, plentiful 
— riding stables Hard tennis court. 
ancing if. Licensed. From 
Tel.: Ninfleld 330. “o 
PENZANCE, overlooking Mounts . 
Winter in warmth and comfort 
MARINE HOTEL offers you excellent food 
and every comfort, log fires in the lounge, 
H. & C., gas fires and slumberland beds 
in all bedrooms. Winter terms 6 gns. per 
week inclusive. Penzance 236. 
PULBOROUGH, SUSSEX. CHEQUE 
By the South Downs. 1 hr. ry = 
Station. Unusual comfort, old-world 
charm. Delightful sunny location 
log fires, etc., really warm 
Parm and garden produce, 
appetising meals (invariably commended). 
Excellent golf, riding. fishing; ed walks. 
Licensed Tel.: Pulborough 


i, ROSS-ON-WYE. hd CRAIG 

OTEL. For leisured Winter residence, 
Mount Craig is a haven of contentment 
offering sunny rooms, lovely views over 
the Wye, plenty of nourishing country fare, 
and lovely gardens. Licensed. From 7 gns. 
according to season. Tel.: Lilangarran 241. 


SEAFORD. ESPLANADE HOTEL. Tonle 
air, good food, riding, golf. Open through- 
out year. Reduced terms November to 
March ny Mrs. Giles. Tel. 3375. 
Trust Houses, ited. 

SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. In 
sunny seclusion a hundred yards from the 
Sea, this one-time 
appeal to all who look for winter warmth, 
comfort, good catering and personal service. 


hones, 
ourts, 
Bracing 





a 


pn 

all with 
tennis c 
licensed 


Under the personal direction of Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin. Terms from 6 gns. Tel.: 
Sidmouth 221. 

SIDMOUTH. TORBAY HOTEL This 
sunny itioned famil noes. unger the 
personal direction of Mrs. W. Sanders, 


offers comfort and good catering in 8 
picturesque resort pues for the mildness 
of its climate. Tel. 


SIDMOUTH. THE _ HOTEL, 
facing the sea. Open all the year. Come 
and be spoilt. Food you willenjoy. Break 


fast in bed. Telephone and Self- Controlled 
wireless by your bedside. A warm, attrac- 
tively furnished room. A superb bed and 
Service with a Smile. Mr. Kenneth Drew, 
General Manager. Tel. 951. 


TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. For Winter 
residence. A sunny bedroom with a Riviera 
view. G food and wine. Our pre-war 


staff to greet and serve you. Harry Evans 


and his Band to entertain you. Ask Mr. 
and Mrs. S. R. Paul, General Managers, 
to quote you. Tel. 2234 

Nr. VETER. ST. LAWRENCE DENE 
HOTE (Licensed.) Possibly the 4 
salons suntrap in_ Britain. A 
balconied bedrooms, facing south and the 
sea, available for winter residence. Personal 
supervision of resident proprietors, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. E. - lton Ayres. ter 
terms from 5) gn Tel.: Ventnor 300. 
WEYBRIDGE, ane, OATLANDS 
PARK HOTEL Only 30 minutes from 
London. Golf, Tennis, Squash, Bowls, 


Badminton, and Dancing—all free to resi- 
5 


dents. rooms (many with private 
baths), and self-contained suites. Cen 
heating. Moderate inclusive terms. Wej- 
bridge 1190. 
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